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For the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the M 
for the Continent, for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received at a s LIBRARY, 
France and other Countries not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To ot! 


UR Ap COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


lame, 1008-50. 


ESSIO. — walt a on STHURSD AY, aor 8, ve 
MAN will deliver an INTRODUCTOR LEC: 
rofestor Three o'clock precisely. Subject, Vindicie Punice. 


CLASSES. 













Masson, A.M. 
Merlet. 


Heimann, Ph.D. 


Potter, A.M. 


Ph.D. 
AM. 


Eaton Hodg- 


Morris, F.G.S. 
Grant, M.D. 
the Rev. J. Hoppus, 


—_ ae 


M.A. LL.D. 
Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 


Professors receive 

there 

fami- 
othe: 


° Sroupents.—Several of the 
piodonte to reside ~ them, mone HL! Office of the aly = 5 
registe o receive boarders ini 
"te eT oe hil aiford information as to terms and 


os Scnotarsuips.—After the Examinations for the Scho- 
larships in October next, the existing arrangements a repesting the 


er Countries, the postage in 





for the Stamped Edition 


. ot Malaquais, Paris, or at A) aged Office, 14, Wellington-atreet North, Strand, London. For 
ition. 


[JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 


RO y= ap OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING is 
take place in HULL, and to commence on WED- 
BSDAY. SEPT 


MBER 7, 1853. 
6, Place, JOHN TArIAR, F.R.8. 
Upper Puames-ctrest, “Landon. General Treasurer. 


[HE LADIES’ ya 47, BEDFORD- 


The SESSION 1853—4 wnt a on THURSDAY, the 
6th of October. 
Biblical Literature—Kev. J. Baines, M.A. St. John’s Coll. Oxford. 
Moral Philosoph, ieee Bain, ~y »AM., Seemmeety Lecturer 
on Moral Philosophy in Marischa’ College, . Aberdee 
a — atone mee V. Browning Smite MLA. St. So ohn’s Coll, 


Modern m Hhistors—J. Langton Sanford, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn. 
Ari 
Mathematics—Rev. William Cook, M.A. of Trinity College, Cam- 


Natural Philogoph eal Ge William Cook, M.A 











HE MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, near 
ONDON, and » } ad vidas fth Crystal Palace .8 
ham, for Business and Le Pursuits. J J. YEATS, Prin 
cipal. Terms, Thirty- i — | Forty Guineas. No extras. 

buses to and from Gracechurch-street, City, every ten Bai 


LIGIBLE OFFER to GUARDIANS and 
OTHERS.—A First-rate EDUCATION at shout half the 

usual terms.—A Lady Professor, who, xchange for her own ser- 
wom, is emgeries to Cinco a Pupil at a Finishing E Establishment in 
most ubrious locality near town, wishes to meet with a 
you NG LADY, to whom a first-rate Education, the comforts of 
home, and eminent pe for the accomplishments will be 
qearantee!- The most sai tisfactory re references will be given.—Ad- 

. G. T., Mr. Mitchell's, St 129, Oxford-street. 


1 ERMAN EDUCATION.—An eminent artist, 
resident at Diisseldorf on the Rhine, wishes to take TWO 
ENGLISH CHILDREN, of either sex, into his family to be EDU 
CATED with his own, or, if desired, at an excellent —y } 
For particulars, apply to Mr. Scorr Russe, 37, 37, Great Geo: 























street, Westminster, and Pror. Heimann, 57, tS, 
ysical ond votiah jitical he —Alexander Bain, a, ee A.M. : 
Jatin, with English Gram nae “2S J. Baines, RIVATE TUITION.—A Married beneficed 
ay Language © an ee | siterature dolph Heimann, Ph.D, Pro- Clergyman, A.M., whose academic course was marked by 
fessor ~ oe ode in University ue > leaden. several first honours in Classics and Hebrew, and a Medal in 
F Literat piphe Ragen. a and a whens experience in Tuition, pubiie and pri has 
rench pee Pnenp et --w ZT been siderable, as also successfu UPLB for the E- 
Pa nation 5. Wican CEIVE 2 a limited number of PR IVATE B PU ILS for the Uni- 
pooutien a r Hullah, of King’s College, London. versities, the Public Schools, or the E: rofession. The 
we easor | gt ad . house and grounds, bens and ex Saicaanien wan 
Heemouy— ‘S rndale Benne confessedly mild and salubrious, and singularly pic- 
rawing—F. S. ’ A Tothose of delicate xi education, 
The pore containing a List of the Lady Visitors, Pro- = op) cL is presented of secu: — sur- 
Directions 4 Z a Course of Study, the Time estimonials are of a fig onder \ 
Fable, an and: other ee ay may be pee at the College, 47, Bed- bro rtion ‘to the } and 
ford-square, iy, between Ten and Four. on offered, derate. For fy! re-paid, to 
The JUNIOR. SCHOOL will open on MONDAY, the 26th of ANCLICANUS, AM. » ore of ‘air. Uere Sauk. - Beereta of the 
a +d str ndon. 











HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 

SQUARE.—JUNIOR SCHOOL.—The School will RE- 

OPEN on MON DAY the 26th of Septemper. The tuition is carried 

on by the Governess, Miss MARTI ,acting with the Professors of 
the College. —For particulars apply at the College. 





number and value of the Andrews Scholarships re-con- 
sidered by the Counci 
GoLpsMID a for Hesrew.—Two, 151. and 101. tively. 
Muacuison Prizes, for nana AND MINERALOGY, offered ‘by 
the Baron pE GoLpsMID. Td py . and 102, aves 


WitttaMson Prize, offered by Alexander W m, Esq. 502. 
undertaken in the 


the most successful experimental research 
Birkbeck Laboratory. A similar Prize will probably be offered in 


rospectuses me and further particulars may be obtained at the 

f the College. 

afce tthe RICHARD POTTER, A-M.. Dean of the Faculty. 
‘AS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1883." 


The Souten, see | Feenlty of Medicine will 
day, the 3rd 


The Janior sae all open on Friday, the 23rd of September. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, under the Government of the Council 


ofthe College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 
The School WILL OPEN on FRIDAY, the 23rd of Sep- 
tember, for New Pupils. All the Boys must appear in = 
maces without fail on Friday, the 27th, at a quarter past Nine 


The Session } divided into three Terms ; viz., from the 23rd of 
mber to C! -_ po from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to the 4th of 
The Yearly Pa, ment nt for each Pupil i we 181., of which 6l. are paid 
a in each Term. The — ours of Attendance are from a 
—p ee ine A three q Three o'clock. The ‘After: 
ednesday and Saturday are devoted exclusively to 


The cahbecle aad. Gert Lay he Wetting, ¢ te Raglich Latin, 


on Mon- 











wont 


zy, Geography, both Physi Tend Political. Arithen socies 
were 01 ical an 0) etic, an: 
Bak: aaepie nye Elements f Mat! ae of Natural Philo- 


sophy, and o! Chemistry ‘and D 
Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Grok and Latin, and devote his 
whole attention to the other branches of Education. There is a 
Examination 4 the Pupils at the end of the Session, and 

the Prizes are then rly; 

At the end of each of the first two Terms there are Short Ex- 
are taken into account in the General Examin- 
stion. No absence by a Boy from any one of the Examinations of 
his Classes is perm teed, a for reasons submitted to, and 
peered bs by, the Head Maste: 

ipline of the School is maintained without corporal 


t. 
‘A Monthly of the conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
or G 2. 
Further a may be obtained at the Office of the College. 
HAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
The Celiege pone in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine 
will commence “. plendey. the 3rd of October; those of the 
Paculty « of Are on Thursday, the 13th of October. 
_August 31, 1853, 





fd 





Board OF TRADE. DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND A 
The AUTUMN SESSIUN will pn nn on the Ist of October, 
aia Lh 7 
iven in the ropoli 0! 

and in Art at Marlborough House we rennet eis 
Pan Sotentine Course “includes Chomietry. al Tistery, | 
ical Science, i echanics, M eo! . 
ralogy, and Prueti ical Instruction i in thi “in the Laborats tories. The 
a Per- 





an 
Art Course embraces Free-hand and M 
spective, Colouring, Practical ut a various technical 


by ye of ee 

urses are intended to impart a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of | Science ond. Art involved in Manufacturing and Mini 
k to those who may desire to carry them inte practical an 
arial parva, al to the training of 

ial attention is ~4 devoted of teach 

tiprledge of Science and Art. = planes 
borough yoy further fon yite poke ny te "at 
Science, Jermyn-street. a a oi 





Or of LONDON SCHOOL, Honey-lane, 
Management of Pn nme yh 
ration 0! 
Maser The Rev. GEORGE ¥, W_ MORTIMER. DD. 
ioe ensu term will commence on TUESDA 


by Act of Parliament, and under the 





AXRTICLED PUPILS.—An al and favour- 
ble Fy yet itself of placing TWO yourms 


as PUPI pation. 
Messrs. Ashurst & ao, Bolicitors, 
6, Old Jewry, London. 


OMESTIC EDUCATION.—A Lady receives 
SIX YOUNG LADIES into her Circle, whose Studies she 
undertakes to complete. Masters, she can command 


regards 
the highest talent t and skill.—Q., Post-office, Ledbury-road, West 
bourne-grove. 








Persons desirous of entering ial sons a» pups a may obt juin 


uses of the . COM! 
a. Exhibitions to the Universiti and other rime 
ours of 10 and 4. 


aes 

ates 4 EE t, at the Gow, Sewees the wo 
hy rs receive 

— THOMAS BREWER, Secretary. 


ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, Bury Sr. 


Beyonse, 
Head Master—The Rev. J. W. D.D. F.R.Asiat.S. &c., 





formerly Fellow and Vinosizal Lecturer of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
ane Tutor—The Rev. E. J. Hillier, 


and Mathematical 
A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The regular course of study ineludes the Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
French, and German guages ; Religious and Biblical Instrue: 
tion; History (Ancient and Modern) and Geograp phy (Physical 
and Descriptive) ; ; Mathematics, to the full extent of the Cam- 
pad system ; and, in the lower forms, all the usual Elementary 


rain’ 
Te isthe main design of the School to provide a direct and com- 
oA, preparation for all the higher competitions in the English 
Beveeaities, especially in the neighbouring University of Cam- 
bridge; and the Foundation is w —_ with Exhibitions 
tenable for four and —— years at any Co’ 
Pupils intended for the Army or for the ‘Military Colleges are 
a oy prepared for hat object in the Supplementary School. 
vp bo, rivate instruction in the 
subjects to those Boarders 
n » house zee ere ennared expressly with a view to prepara- 
ion ‘for the Civil Service in Ind 
The next Quarter-Day is TUESDAY, OCTOBER 138. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, ST. PAUL'S 

SCHOOL, ‘&e.—Preparato! EDUCATION.—A widow Lady, 
residing in adel htfal —- West of London, pecpenes a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, under 10 years of age, for the above or 
similar Tustitutions The local ity is particularly suitable for 
children in delicate health or from India —For terms, references, 
&c. apply to C. C., 12, Norland-square, Notting-hill, near London. 


RIVATE TUITION. — Wmson House, 
berland-place. Soathapoten- —Dr. DRE 

RECEIVES into his FAM LIMITED NUMBER of 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN, —| YH to 18 years of age, who are pre- 
pared for the Universitics, the the Professions gen 'y, and for the 
Army and Navy tothe latest renclations. Dr. 
Drew endeavours, by personal s superintendence and moral culture, 
to give his pupils an ed befitting Christian e 
ao and Mathematics soundly tas _ t are the basis of his 
Attention is paid to dscape wing by all his poate; 

to. Fortification by those intended for the, Army; and to } 
tion by those destined for the Sea. The Principles of Natural 
Philosophy are explained in systematic Courses of 
various jbranches, and the pupils are encou to take part i 
land A servations, for which facilities 
— afforded in the Observatory, which is always in active working 


er. 

During the last fifteen years Dr. Drew has instructed the sons of 
many Clergymen, private gentlemen, and Officers in both services, 
who are now filling responsible positions in various professions. 

ne 80 Guineas annually. The only extra charge is for the 
Mod which are taught by competent masters. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT CLERGYMAN, 
residing in one of the most salubriod# and beautiful Towns 

in France, wishes to take Two or Three PUPILS, or Young Men. 
Masters of every a may be easily I rocured. With every atten- 
tion to comfort. The saty is LR, -, — a. moderate. The 
most respectable wie o Parents ween sons 
= ine in the family. me RH te | letter to W. 8. E., 10, 


oriental Lan 











ures on -_ 














z. - ALTSCH UL, Professor of the German, 

in, and Sony ch and Literature, Examiner 

to the i Coll f Preceptors, Memb. of the Fullejesical 

Society of London, as REMOVED to 2, C os-street, Caven- 

dish-square. Dr. Aurscaut continues to give Lessons at his own 
~ or that of the Pupils. Schools attended, as usual. 

ht , or at the same Lesson, 





without ithout extra change. 


A 4 TEACHER of MATHEMATICS, ASTRO- 
NOMY, the USE of the@LOBES, &c., has TWO HOURS 

unoccupied FOUR DAYS in the w afd Ww 

devote them to Private Tuition ;—viz., y, Tuesday, and 

Friday a | 5 to7, and on ray! from 10 to ES “For terms, &c., 

apply to Y. Z., 13, Harmood-street, 


O LITERARY AND MECHANICS’ IN- 
STITUTIONS.—Mr. R. ff BUSS, Painter, Designer, and 
poches, ° 4 to announce that he is now ly to enter upon 
ar ts to deliver FOUR LEC TURES: on ENGLISH 
COMIC ond SATIRIC ART. These Lectures are very copiously 
illustrated with Drawings made from the Originals in Public and 
Private Collections. Letters will receive immediate attention, 
ee to Mr. Buss, No, 46, Camden-street, Camden Town, 
don. 


eum DEL SOCIETY.—Casts of one of the 

pe rfect SLABS (No. 47) of the PARTHENON 

PRIEZE. 4 the Elgin Collection, lately reduced by Mr. Cuzver- 

Ton to 4 scale, will now be Sold by written order of Mr. Mackay, 

Fictile Ivory, 158... .(to Members, 7 0d.) 
Superfine P lnster, las 6 ” ‘8. 6d.) 
3 Rough Plaster, 78. 6d... ..( ‘be. od, 

ELECTRO- Bkonat coPrIEs’ A, be be had at Me Messrs. ELkinc- 


TON’s, price 
ESEU ry ILissvs are still kep 














owe 





22, 
CASTS of 
A spare Saat are independent of the Annual Publications supplied 
o Mem 
Apply at Messrs. P & D. Couwacui’s, 14, Pall Mall East. 


z. CURT, of Londen, Numismatist, Professor 

¢ Languages, & » begs t unce that he has LEFT 

TOWN for the Continent. but will iL RETURN early in OCTOBER, 

resume his professional duties. Letters to ressed as usual, 

ciel Coquilities, Bue Cogeiiiiive, Pests. _ 

N EDITORIAL ENGAGEMENT on the 

PROVINCIAL Fane is required by a Town Solicitor of 

energy, competence antl capital.—Address to M. Locx’s Newspaper 
Office, 52, Upper North-place, Gray’s Inn-road, London. 


RITISH SHELLS, &c.—R. DAMON, of 
WEYMOUTH, Dorset, continues to supply Collections of 
BRITISH SHELLS, correctly named, at the | eames moderate 
prices. Specimens fine, and in perfect conditio 
100 Species, containing several of each qpocien, ot. 12s, 6d. ; 
200 ditto, 6l. = A 3,300 ditto, 121 128. 
Collections composed of inferior Specimens at half the above 
vere, Re List sent on ae Specimens safely trans- 
m post. 
, minty BRITISH SHELLS—Improved Dredges for col- 
ecti 
N41 INTERESTING SUITE of LAND and FRESHWATER 
siteLes. recently named, from Western Africa. 30 Spectres, 2. 
BRITISH FOSSILS—Saurian remains—Pentacrinite—Ophiura 
ce —sneme, &c., characteristicof the Blue Lias and other Volitic 











jamal Collections, — for those commencing the Study of 

ol 

PUBLISHING Lists of recent Shells, British and Foreign, for 
imens, at 3d. per 100. Also Labels for British Fossil 


labelling 5: 
“~~ their Strata. 


Shells, wit 
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T° LITERARY MEN, EDITORS, and 
OS HERS. iy Printers of a recent Local Paper are desirous 
of enterin, SED NGAGEMENT with a Gentleman capable 
of EDITING on ind RE ORTING for a Local Journal. He will be 
a to find ae for a Share of the undertaking. There is 

for without much outlay.—Applica- 
tion t to be made to k Rav & Ay & Samira, Publishers, Barnsley. 


S PRIVATE SECRETARY to a Nobleman 
or Gentleman, ay Secretary to an Institution or Club.—The 
Advartient, age 27, who holds a Tesponsible Government appoint- 
mt a at liberty early in the Afternoon, is desirous of an 
ENG EMENT in either of Fn, - €... capacities. He has acted 
alate A r, has received a Classi 
education, ‘understands’ French, German, and Spanish, is well ex- 
perienced in Correspondence and Accounts, and is prepared with 
ares @ references as to oommpeteney and respectability.—Ad- 


+» Wick’s Post-office, Stockwe 
HE ATHENEUM forwarded with regularity 
all parts of the World, by Sraeer, Broruers, General 
Newspaper Agents, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


EWSPAPERS, BOOKS, PERIODICALS, 

lit, and forwarded under the 

recent Postal SS Soe to ait parts of the Globe, by Street, 
Brotuers, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


TREET, BROTHERS, 11, Serle-street, Lin- 

coln’s Inn-felds,_ supply Stationery, Account Books, En- 

gravings, ra &e. t on the most 
moderate Terms. 


BOLITION of the ADVERTISEMENT 
UTY. yy Brotuers, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields aan be happy vise with parties desirous of adver- 
tising. ‘Their long experience in this Department enables them to 
offer their services with confidence. 
*x* Advertisements inserted in the London Gazette and all the 
London and Country Papers. 


SoOweER BY’S ENGLISH BOTANY.— 
FIRST EDITION, ROYAL OCTAVO. 

The few remaining copies of this W ork, forming 36 volumes, 
and containing 2,592 Plates full colou ambers, at 251. per 
copy; published at 55/. A portion of the Plates will be reprinted. 

Joun E, Sowersy, 3, Mead-place, Cambeth, 


LEASANT PAGES for YOUNG PEOPLE, 
































ontains a Course of ‘DEK INDUS Nora) oso on TRUTH 
HONESTY JUSTICE Bon Y¥, COMPASSION. 
MEKCY, CHARITY, ani ; Nad Taclve’ other, Courses. of 


ae Volume r ny Hs thousand), 38. 6d. ; the Six Vo- 
lumes, cumplete, 12. 1s. 

Sold by all Booksellers, 
PHONETIC SHORTHAND is as legible as 


common wri! ting. and > septiontie not only to verbatim 





reporting, but to the general p' of ordinary writing. 
Pa E PHO ONOGRAPHIG 5 ANS ae 6d. . 


MANUAL O 
Instruction, One Guinea ; in Class, 7% 6d.—By post, gratis. 
London: Fred Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row. 


HRISTIAN MISSIONS" to the EAST.—RE- 
PORTS, Letters, and all Communications of interest relative 

to the above important subject are earnestly requested to be SENT 
to the Editor of the Eastern Star, 10, Leaden “street. 


Vy ORKING MEN’S EDUCATIONAL 
UNION. 


Ready in a Week, 

TEN DIAGRAMS ON AUSTRALIA and AUSTRALIAN 
LIFE, indating | the Outward Voyage. The Set (coloured), to 
Subscribers, 11.; to Non-Subscribers, 14. 68. 8d. 

} yh orders should be given to secure good impressions. 

Size of Diagrams, 4 feet by 3 feet, on linen. 

F. BARON, Depositary. 

Depot, 43, Skinner-street, Snow-hill. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


OPE & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, have resolved to CuarcE No Commission 
ror Pusiisainc Works PRinTED BY THEM ene the Author has 
been refunded his original outlay. The: uld also state that 
they Print in the first style GREATLY NDER THE USUAL 
CHARGES; while their unions arrangements enable them to 
romote the interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. 
~ [raed and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of 
post 

















OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING COM- 
PANY, incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—The Court of 
Directors grant RS of CREDIT and BILLS at thirty 
days’ sight upon the Company’s at Adelaide. The exchange 
on sums above 101. is now at a premium or charge of 2 per cent. 
Approved drafts on South Australia negotiated, and Bills col- 
lected. Apply at the Companys offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
ondon. ILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
‘London, September, 1853. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s-place, 
Trafalgar-square, London. 
PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MON EY are veusested to 
examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate o: 
terest may be obtained with perfect S 
and J uly. 


nterest ay ein a i. 
MORRI » Managing Director. 
Prospectuses <r on application. 


HOTOGRAPHY.—A Gentleman of seven years’ 

practice, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as OPERATOR 

and COLOURIST ; having practised in one of the first establish- 
ments in London. ‘Address to R. S., 15, Victoria-road, Pimlico. 


Rers* * PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART. prereere -EROTOGRAPEY. —Students are 
informed that Ae ft. HENN EMA ent-street, Phot bist 
to the ou gives INSTRUCTION - e GLASS and ~ ER 
BRAN HES of the above ART, in the extensive Rooms of this 
ey ol A select stock of Ross’s puperiog Portrait and Land- 

oy ar mses, pure Chemicals, &c.—For further — apply 
tot Secretary ; if by post, inclose two postage sta: 


OURISTS and ARTISTS requiring accurate 
tions of Nature and Works of Art are invited to 

















ITERARY PREMI UMS.-A Mercuant 
1 new 4 d , left by his Dood of Settlement 

1 of which he direc’ 
his Trustees to app py —— of forty years from 1774, in the 
Tollowin = edt: MIU MS, for the best TREATISES on the 
e Evidence that there isa Being, all Powerful, Wise, and 
y whom everything exists ; and particularly to obviate 





in hi 





Good, b 
difficulties rding the wisdom ‘and goodness of the Deity; 
on this, in the first place, from considerations independent 


ritten Revelation; and, in ‘om the 
Revelation of the Lord’ Jesus; and, from the a to point 
out the inferences most necessary for, and useful to kin 
The amount so divisible cannot be less at any period than 1 6001., 
and, as nearly as can be ascertained, it will, on occasion of the 
next competition, be about 2,400l. "Three-fourths of the sum 
divisible at each - riod are ceed LK? the Founder, to be paid 
to the Author of that Treatise which shall be found by the Judges 
to possess the most merit ; and the remaining fourth tothe Author 
of the Treatise which, in the opinion of said Judges, shall be next 
in merit to the former, “after deducting therefrom the expense of 
printing and binding three hundred copies of each of the said 
reatises, ge of purchasin: Leases hundred printed copies thereof, as 
the said rect, to be distributed by them among 
such —— 38 to whom they shall think the same will prove most 
useful, or in any other manner that they shall judge proper.” 
The Ministers of the Established Church of Aberdeen, the Prin- 
cipals and Professors of King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
and the Trustees of the Testator, are appointed to nominate and 
make choice of three Judges, oe oare to lecide w es the compara- 
— merits of such Treatises be laid before them ; and it 
be proper to mention that 4 Judges are empowered (if 
ne Mp only) to find none of the Treatises produced of sufficient 
merit to entitle the writers to the premiums. The inmate how- 
ever, believe that this contingency is not likely to occ 
The Trustees, deeply sensible of the importance ofthe “Founder's 
design, and anxious, as far as lies in them, to do full justice to 
his wishes, venture to give an assurance that, in appointing the 
J udges, at the , Proper ~~ nothing | will Lk garded but that 
an 


satisfacto 


the second place, 





ich shall secure a 
by an 


— occasion of the former competition, in 1814, the first premium 
jud ed to Principal Brown, and the second to the Reverend 
3 ohn Sumner, now erabishen : of Conberbaes. 

The time allowed by r the composition of the 

reatises for the aa 7 iodi ical competition, extande to the Ist of 
January 1854; and his Trustees do 
with - ‘appointment, that t those who. shall bessmne competitors 
for said must tra their Treatises to ALEX. and 
Joun Wanersn, Advocates in Aberdeen. . agents of the Trustees, 
in time to be with them on or before the said Ist day of J anuary 
1854, as none can be received after that date; and the Treatises 
must be sent free of all expense to the Trustees. 

The Judges will then proceed to examine and decide upon the 
comparative merits of the Treatises laid before them ; and the 
Trustees will at the = — of Whitsunday after the determina- 
tion of the Judges pa; to the 














r agreeably to the will ve tke Tes 
, Phe articularly prey ‘that the Treatises may not be 





hanth: of their tive Authors, nor have their 
= “ates tan them, Each ‘1 ‘Treatise must be distinguished by 





TST 











motto; this motto must be written on the outside of a 
sealed ning the Author’s name and his address, and 
sent along is performance. The names of the successful 
candidates on all be known by opening f+ letters. The 
other lette: _ be Sotnenen © vas med. e writers of the 

su may s have ~~ returned, by 

ap lying to 4 Lai ee or "the Trustees, and by mentioning 
m: 

_ Letters as above (post paid) will meet with due atten- 

tion; and ill save much trouble in answering inquiries, to 


announce thaf there is no restriction imposed as to the length of 


10th August, 1853. 





inspect the beautiful Series of Views taken by the new Photo- 
graphic process, on Sale by Horne, fin amp g s Woop, at 
121 and 123, Newgate-street, London, Opticians and Photograp hic 
Instrument Makers ; from whom can ever, description of 
— Apparatus and Chemicals for taking Views, Statuary, 
rtraits, &c., — Instruction in the Art. An Ill strated Cata- 
logue sent by pos 
N.B.— Complete ROM SL. Se for Views and Portraits, with In- 
structions for Use, 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 

visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 

Gress, Exhibition Jurors’ t, p. 274, 

“Mr. Ross prepares lenses for Port: ture having the greatest 

intensity = produced, by pryourt the calncidenee: of the chemi- 

, actinic and visualrays. The spherical on is > very 
carefully corrected, both in the conteal and oblique apne, 

“Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edge. 

atalo ogues sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn. 











MPROVEMENT IN COLLODION.—J. B, 
HOCKIN & CO. CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND have, by a new 








mode of lodizing, they may say 
onete, = im sensitiveness and ive producing qualities to every 
other hitherto published: the ping properties = appreciation 

wows ay Sate, for which their bee are 


A senseten, Pure Chemicals, and every requirement for the Prag. 

tice 47 Photography. Instruction in the Art. 
HOTOGRAPHY.—CARSON’s NEGATIVE 
PAPER, carefully selected and waxed according to M. Le 
Gray’s pecans, s, 78. 6d. 3. quire. Specimen sheets sent between 
receipt of 12 “ Lock woop’s General 

Stationery Warehouse, 7, New Bond 

AGUERREOTYPE MATERIALS—Phia 


‘assepartoutes, best and cheapest, 
vavity a at Sot Minas 's Wh 








to be had in 
olesale Depdt, 132, Fieet street Pant 


AYALL’S DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 
TRAIT GALL ESBS, 224, Reornt-ctnost. commas of Argyll 
place, and 433, West 8 trand.— Mr. Mayall invites inspection of 
newly-patented process for producing, effects i 
otype also Collection of original Po: 














arliame y, Scientific, Literary, and Theatrical Celebuitne 
Portraits taken yin the oe style of Art. “ Mr. Mayall’s 
crayon pictures are nto distinguished for the of their ex- 


ecution—the tint being harmon. ane and neutral—the various tex- 

—— pdt flesh, hair, drapery, riminated with a painter's 

an entire absence of a@ certain commonness of aspect 

which ‘hs. tended hitherto to disparage this Art.”—Atheneum, 
ay 28,1 


STRONOMICAL CLOCK x3 Finney 

MENT MARe TED.—An 

L CLOCK and M4 TRANSIT 1 INSTRU 

MENT of 24 to 34 feet focal length. An: entleman having the 
same to dispose of may MEET with a P Ren by 

dressing to A. B., Mr. Brooks! 8, 4 — 1, 0) 





particulars, and 
‘avendish-street. 


ETEOROLOGY.—Necrert & Zaupea) ) 
PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs, NEG. It 
ZAMBRA beg to inform Scientific Gentlemen Lay» their PATENT 
MAXIMUM THERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 
cipal Opticians in Town and Country. As it is probable that inter- 
parties mer. endeavour sisparege 8 = above Invention, 
Messrs NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA beg to the following 
letter received rt them from J. GLaIsHER, F of the Royal 0b- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in constant 
use for nearly twelve months :— 


Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
ny ay reply to your inquicy of this day, I have no 
esitation in confirming the opinion expressed to you in my note 

of April "the 28th, somenins 3 your new Maximum pw pm 
since oe time ent 

received by the observers of the British Meteorologi 

=e inion coincides with my own,—viz., that it is inant 
better any in previous use.—I am, Gentlemen, ee eee obedient 


servan' t. 
“ Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 
To be had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
Necretti1 & Makers, ll, 
Hatton-garden, London. 


] +4 ART MANUFACTURE.— ELxinerTox 
‘0. respectfully solicit the attention of the aaa, 

, , pe ne Are, a others interested in 
= of ae —_ xe to their inereasing Collections 
tatuettes, V. Be, publish exclusively be Hy in Bronze, 
Silver, and Gold. fre from the Antique and select Works of Modern 
‘Also to their Artistic and Doseantive Plate, calculated for the 

Table, Sideboard, Library, noes oir, 

These prod poured s at the late Great Exhibition 


ro uctions were ho: 
by an aw: Council Medal,’ and may be obtained at either 


of 
en blishments STREET 
a OORGATESTREET, } LONDON. 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, __ 


A SHBEE & DANGERFIELD, 
emai 6 tt ENGRAVERS, and PRINTERS, 
S, DRAUGHTSMEN, &e. 

respectfully hy oe anaes their ene a from Broad-court 

to very extensive ond convenient Pre: 
. BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT- GARDEN, 

—_ with a increased facilities at their command, they 

e to receive a continuance of the kind favours and recommen: 
dations hitherto bestowed upon ‘cm 























HOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS.— OrrewI11’s 
REGISTERED DOUBLE-BODIED FOLDING CAMERA 
is superior to every other form of Camera, from its capability of 
Biengation or Contraction to any focal adjustment, its extreme 
portability, and its adaptation for taking either Views or Portraits. 
Every description of Camera, Slides, or Tripod Stands, may be 
obtained at his Manuracrory, 24, Charlotte-terrace, Barnsbury- 
road, Islington.—New Inventions, Models, &c. made to order or 
from rawlings. 


ROMO-IODIZED COLLODION.—This new 
compound combines the extreme sensitiveness of the Iodized 
Collodion with the capability of receiving eed from Co- 
lours, which do not act on the ordinary P ere 
The NEW DEVELOPING SOLUTION for POSITIVE PIC- 
TURES surpasses anything hitherto offered to Photographers. It 
does not stain the plates, gives brilliant Nese to the picture, an 
will keep good for a great length of tim 
enses, Cameras, Apparatus and Pore Chemicals of every de- 
scription used in PI Lean. 
Biayp & Lon hical Instrument Makers 
and Operative Chemists 153, ‘Fieerstret London. 














VENETIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, 
HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 


of the above beautiful Productions, comprising Views in 
VENICE, Paris, Russia, Nubia, &., may be seen at BLAND 
& LONG’S, 153. Fleet-street, where may also be procured Appa- 
es of ore), Deseripti on, and pure Chemicals for the practice of 
in all i 
Calo ty aguerreotype, and Glass Pictures for Se Stereoscope. 
Biayp & Lona, Opi cians, Philosophical and Photographical 
Instrument Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 
London.—*,* Catalogues may be had on application. 


TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC PIC 
Pan ty o) lone. 153, Fleet-street, Opticians an 

Pho tograph ical_ Ins Makers, snipe, attention to helt 
stock of TEREOSCOPES: of all kinds and in various materials, 
also to their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES 
for the same in] DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Trans- 
parent Albumen Pictures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minute- 
a of detail, and truth in the representation of natural objects, 


Buanp & Lone, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 














CO ecrnrAssitant i ie MEDLOCK, F.C.S., la’ 
Senior Assistant in the RUCTIO Gellenee of Chemistry, oe 
te ire arty 1 branches of CHE- 


icine. The hours of at —— are from 10 to 5 
daily. For the convenience of gentlemen engaged pale day 
there is an Evenin; Ciaee. Ne attends from 6 till 9,on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and ctuses may be had on applica- 
tion at the Vahoratory. a arent arlborough-street, Regent-street. 


EW FOUND POOL HY DROPATHIC 
ny ytig o near LEICESTER, was RE-O 

Avgest 1s ae, for the reception of PATIENTS Sieairin rg 
WAT CURE for the many Diseases for which that mode of 

treatment is —— 
The Medical 5 uperintendent t is J. W. Crane, Esq., M.D., Edin- 
burgh, lately resident with Dr. Gully, of Malvern, who has kindly 
Haymarket, 





promised to visit the Lnptieation, from time to time. 
Prospectuses may be had of Mr. Burton, Printer, 
Leicester, and at the l 


BITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c,—Persons 
y age, "however bad their writing, may, in Eight Les- 
Elana se el it and flowing style of Penman- 
noted either to Professional Pursuits or Private Corre 
ractised in the Government, Banking, 
‘Krithmetic, Short- Hand, &.— Apply to Mr. 
lly, between the aymarket 
provement upon apy former sys 











sons, 
ship, a 


and Merchants ‘Oitiees: 
Smart, at = Institution, 5 a2 
an nt-circus. “A vast 
tem.” London J 


O ALL BAD WRITERS —Mr. = Ez Car 
STAIRS continues to ¢2 e Lessor Ladies and Gentle- 
men in his highly 4 yy t~ 4 DOF WHITING, G, 4 asians 
all those who ma scan and freedom seldom 
(if ever) equall Prospectus of terms, &c. may be ‘at 
Establishment, 81, Lombard-street, City. 


LA NGUAGES.—Hamittonian SyYsTEM.— 
“This system | of the most useful and important dis- 
coveries of thes can acquire more in five or six weeks 
. this ae than in i poe = the old.”— Weatmi 
r. Ros! L, assisted by native Professors, — to __ 

JESSONS in “ihe French, German, Italian, | ome 
week, He ebrew, . 
- |. 355, Osfords street, between en the Pantheon kop 
circus. 
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RIENTAL TYPE.—WANTED, some Malay- 

stn.8 Ethiopic, and | nomen Type.—PRINTING in all the 

Oriental poe. .—Catalogues of Books in all Languages, gratis. 
—R. YOUNG. 0: tal ableton and Printer, Edint purgh. 


OR SALE.—A valuable and extensive Collection 
of MINERALS and GEOLOGIC AL SPECIMENS.— Mr. 

TENNANT roe 149, 5! mdon, having bought at 

the Stowe 1848, the Buckingham c ollecti loa of MINE- 
RALS and FOSSILS — the forme 
many of d_ interest ; oo; and the latter, which includes 
many very interesting Fossils and Geological Specimens, about 
3,000 in number, begs to offerthe same for SALE. The Collection 
of Minerals at the price of 1,000/., and the Geological Collection at 
the sum of 500, 


EATH’S SHEET CATALOGUE of 

- STANDARD SECOND-HAND BOOKS in all classes of 
Literature, English, Foreign, and Classical, is published each 
alternate Month. No. 5, for 1853, now ready, sent on receipt of one 
stamp for postage. 497, "New Oxiord-street, London. 


HEAP BOOKS. — Gentieman’s MaGazine, 
from 1789 to 1828, 76 vols. 8vo., 52 half-bound, the remainder 

in Numbers, 3. 103.— —Quarterly Review, 1809 to 1847, with Indexes, 
neat, and 67 Numbers, all equal to new, 
ine, Vols. 1 to 7 to 1845, 26 vols. 
half-calf, neat, the remainder in Numbers, mony 7. 158.—A Cata- 
= jane, =~ gratis and post-free.— Address, W. MILLER, 


Cita ana sain, of the lightest Construction, best 
build and finish, and at greatly reduced prices.—For SALE, 

t upon Job, a large assortment of New and Second- hand 
ieRiag 


comprising single and double seated Broughams, 
Clarences, Step-piece Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c. — 
Peage’s old-eatablished Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or ll, Princes- 
streets, Leicester-square. 








great value an 

















Sales bn Auction. 


Important to Collectors of Fine Scarce Line Engravings from 
the Old Masters, Water-colour Drawings, and Library of 


BR. CAPES has the honour to announce that 

e has received instructions from S. L. BEHRENS, Jun., 
k in by AUCTION, at his residence, Polygon Avenue. 
nae a COLLECTION of ONE HUNDRED an 


Piety *ENGKA S.—Amongst them are fine proof, before let- 
ters, im: nt the best subjects from the pencil of Land- 
seer, several after ‘urner and other Modern Painters.—The Line 


of which there is a large quantity, exhibit subjects from 
ubens, Domenichino, Leonardo da Vinci, og 
Giulio Romano Titian, Murillo, Van 100, Guido, Vandyk 
reggio, Albano, Cornelias 
ent men, from a ~~ - of 
Massard, 


ke, Cor- 
Ostade, Delaroche,and other emi- 
ichomme,Chatillon, Lefevre, Lignon 
cherie 4 Tr, Mand del, Jesi, Rivera, Ra i 
P ccpmenthe ille, oy Strange, Longhi, Toschi, Louis, 
the whole of which are of the very 
inet quali ty, brilliancy and condition, 
having been selected a4 — a owner with great care, and at 
an enormous cost, from 1-known Forei; mead and an iy Collec- 
tions.—Also, a s lendid Collection of WAT. 
= (partly. ramed and partly in — Oe A Hunt, Cattorinole, 
Cox, Absalon, Haghe, Prou by 
Frederic oe tarier, a De t. Bostock, | F. Stone Co Copley B Fi ald: 
ing, D. others—'The La sg are of te size, 
with AL. poem: bay of two noble specimens by Prout, one by De- 
wint, one by Barrett, and one b; if segs gay ler, which may be 








fall 


justly descri as chefs-d’euvre yy the 

The whole of the property will be hg view on Friday and oo 
day, Goptember © and 10. talogues tained on 
Mon tember 5, at 3 coees of th the pS een the ete ead 
A essrs. C: olmaghi & Co., Henry Graves & Co., Legatt, 
Heyward & Legatt, matt, and 5 Brothers, London, of the Auctioneer, 
22, Princess-street, Manchester, or at the house on the view and 





Sale days. 

he ngravings will be sold on WEDNESDAY, the 14th, the 
Water-colour Drawings on THURSDAY, the 15th, and the Books 
on FRIDAY, the 16th days of September inst. 


Valuable Modern oa -printed Books, consigned from 
New York. 

R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
sch ctoest, on SATURDAY, Somber 17, MODERN 
LONDON-PRINT BOOKS, consigned from New York, in- 
cluding 11 Branden "Cyclopeedis of Science and Art—16 Blaine’s 
¢ clopeedia of Ru ports—10 Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson— 
4 Byron’s Works, 16 vola—13 Clarke’s Concordance to Shakspere 
ibbon’s . by Milman, 6 vols.—Grote’s Greece, 10 vols.— 

hnstone’s General azetteer — 4 Jameson's Sacred and 
Legendary Art—8 Loudon’s Cycl 5 Loudon’s 
Agriculture—6 Loudon’s Trees and Shrubs—7 Loudon’s Cottage 
and Villa Architecture—29 Macculloch’s Ge: phical Dictionary, 
2vols.—5 Milton’s Works, 8 vols.—15 Macaulay's En — nS woe. 
y lena 3 ohn — 120 Toeet nary of 
rases—10 Smith’s Dictionary o: 
Classical Biography and Mythology, 3 vols—2l1 W A 
pedia of Domestic Economy — 300 volumes of the new a 
cities of the a Novels, and an extensive collection of 
us 








m 
jewed two days previous to the Sale, and ‘atalogues had; 
ifin ~~ country at the expense of two postage stamps. 





Le Mardi, Octobre 4, aura lieu a Cologne s. Rhin, sous la 
Direction et au Domicile du soussigné, la 
ENTE publique de la Célébre Collection des 
+ 4: ts de baste Erieeite ui com nt le 
CABINET det feu M: yo ate. LE uM e. Os fameux 
Cabinet, connu depuis lo a la Sebaume es Amateurs de 
YEurope, offre une mine ric! t des plus variées d’objets rares et 
précieux tels > ae oe rtes de cruches, vases, &c, du 
moyen-fige, de “ide Venise et autres), d@antiquités ro- 
maines et Pustonaiia, aieblee dart du Japon et de la Chine, de 
travaux émaillés ( Byzantins, Limoges et autres); d’ouvrages d’art 
en métal, &., de hag = > = ivoire, en bois ‘eten pierre, d’ar- 
res, m bois, &c., dé pierres gravées, de 
broderies, ‘de tonthen, d carmen, "7 manuscrits, &c. &c., o— le 
Catalogue Siastes de8 Planches se distribue au prix de 8 pence, a 
jandres, r. Ed. Evans, 403, Strand; Mr. D. Nutt, 3 270, 
Stran Mr Farrer, 14, Wardour-et reet, 
Tk, Aott 20, 1853, J. H. HEBERLE. 


Just 








hlichead Aneta’ 


jee 6d, d by 
h Chancellors of TL Bri ritain, 
HY SHOULD T LAW STUDENTS 
A CLASSIETED og yy A QUES- 
FT —y reo DF we aogeetiens 
oluntary A ified 
jon for aes a By W. 8. SEBRIGHT GREEN 
: Longman & Stockton-on-Tees: Jennett & Co. 
‘Neweastleon Tyne. Charnley. Darlington: 





H 


Cambridge. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 


New Edition. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 


Head Master of King Edward the Sixth’s School, Bath ; 


COMMENTARIT 


12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Just published, in 12mo. price és, 6d. cloth, 


O R A CK. 


By the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A. 


abridged from his Edition in ‘ The Bibliotheca Classica,’ 
and forming a Volume of the Grammar School Classics. 


Also, lately published, uniform with the above, 


C. J. CAESARIS 


LICO, with English Notes, Preface, Introduction, &c. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 


de BELLO GAL- 


CICERO de SENECTUTE et de AMICITIA, with English 


Notes, &c. and an Index, by GEORGE LONG, M.A, 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, with an Introduction, Notes, 


Maps, &c., by the Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, Master of the Grammar ‘Echook, Ripon. 


Wuittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and G. Bett, Fleet-street, 





No. XXII. wILt contain 


A Glance at Dublin—A Day at the Dublin Exhibition, and the Reception of Her Majesty ; 
XXXIIL of Mr. Ainsworth's Romance, the ‘* Star-Chamber.” 


Wirth TWELVE LARGE ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS, 


Wm. S. Orr & Co, London and Liverpool ; 
JAMES M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; and J. MENZIES, Edinburgh. 


ILLUSTRATED PENNY JOURNAL. 


THE HOME COMPANION, 


besides Chapter XXXIL and 





of Workington Hail, 


On Tuesday will be published, the Second Volume of 


MISS AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


FORMING THE FOURTH VOLUME OF HER 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, 
AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE REGAL SUCCESSION. 
With a Portrait of Mary at the Age of 25 frem the Original Painting presented by herself to Sir Henry Carwen 


Volumes L. to II. contain the Lives of MARGARET TUDOR, MAGDALENE OF FRANCE, MARY OF LOR- 
RAINE, Lady MARGARET DOUGLAS, and the earlier portion of the Life of QUEEN MARY. 


Price 10s. 6d. each, with Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 
Wi.u1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





THACKERAY’S EnGLish Hvumovnists, 
300 copies. 
BREMER’S IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA, 
100 copies. 
Layarp’s SeconpD VisiT TO NINEVEH, 
600 copies. 
Napo.zon aT St. HELBNA, 
200 copies. 
Tue INSURRECTION IN CHINA. 
Lyycn’s Essays ON LITERKATURE, 
Drary oF MaRTHA B, Batiot. 
Farapay’s Non-MRTALLIC ELEMENTS. 
Rusk1n’s SEA STORIES OF VENICE. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF Dr. CHALMERS. 
Lire oF MADAME DBE STARL. 
Mrs. Mergpirn’s Home In TASMANIA. 
Srencer’s TOUR IN FRANCE. 
Tue Story or Corre CastTLe. 
Memorrns OF Mary oF Burcunpy. 
Pictures OF LirE IN SWEDEN. 
VILLETTE, by CURRER BELL. 
Daisy Burws, by JULIA KavaNaGe. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, September 3 


PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME PALIssy¥, 
100 copies. 
ALBERT SmiTn’s Story oF Mont BLANc, 
150 copies. 
CRANFORD, by Mrs. GASKELL, 
150 copies. 
Lire oF THomas Moors, 
300 copies, 
Gavron’s TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 
LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 
MIALL’s Basgs OF BELIEF, 
CHamots HUNTING IN BavaRia, 
Kay-SHUTTLEWORTH ON EpvcATION. 
ADVENTURES oF A Lapy IN TARTARY. 
Memorrs or C. J. Fox. 
THERE AND BACK AGAIN, 
Rocnau’s WANDERINGs IN ITALY. 
THe Court OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 
Tue Briptk Roaps or Srary. 
GERSTAECKER’S JOURNEY ROUND THE 


WonkLD. 
Tur Maipen’s Towkr, by E. CARLEN. 
&e. &e. &ec. 


MEET EVERY APPLICATION. 


OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 





[HE FOLLOWING LIST OF WORKS, RECENTLY ADDED 


TO THE LIBRARY, will serve to indicate its character :— 


Hyratia, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY oF B. R, Haypoy, 
200 copies. 

CtorsTer Lirg or CHARLES THE FIFTH, 
200 copies. 

My NovEL, by Sim E. B, Lyrroy, 
350 copies. 

Eswonp, by THACKERAY—400 copies. 

THE TURKS In Evrorg. 

Home Lire Iv GERMANY, 

Maovrice’s THRoLocicaL Essay, 

Tue Art-STUDENT IN MuyIcH. 

Hixp’s TREATISE on Comets. 

LiFz IN THE CLEARINGS. 

Reap’s Gotp Fieitps oF AUSTRALIA. 

THe VOYAGE OF THE HERALD. 

Forses's TRAVELS IN IRBLAND, 

Kerret’s INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

De QuiNcey’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Rota, by Mrs. GASKELL. 

Tue Heiz or REDCLYFFE. 

Tae Paeacuer ayp THE Kine. 


ALL THE BEST NEW WORKS ARE ADDED ON THE DAY OF PUBLICATION IN SUFFICIENT NUMBERS TO 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CuArLes:Epwarp Mupis, 510, New Oxford-street. 
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LADY LOUISA TENISON’S 
CASTILE AND ANDALUCIA. 


In One Vol. imperial 8vo. 
With numerous highly-finished Engravings, 
21, 12s. 6d. handsomely bound. 


Spectator. 

** *Castile and Andalucia’ is not to be considered only 
as a book of travels—it is also an ILLUSTRATED WORK, 
ABOUNDING IN LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWINGS on a large scale, 
with landscapes by Lady Louisa Tenison, which are ama- 
teur productions of very great merit. Altogether it is a 
very handsome volume, creditable alike to the taste and 
accomplishment of Lady Tenison and the spirit of Mr. 
Bentley.” 


RicHARD BENTLEY, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


THE NEWEST POPULAR 
NOVELS. 








lst. CHARLES DELMER: a Poli- 
TICAL NOVEL. 


“A work of genius,”—Ezxaminer. 
** A remarkable work.”—Spectator. 


2nd. CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


By the Author of ‘ Peg Woffington.’ [ Ready. 





Srd. The MAID of FLORENCE. 
By the MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO, 

** As Ruskin studied the architecture of Venice, D’ Azeglio 
appears to have scrutinised the art, literature, and monu- 
ments of Florence. He paints the edifice until it stands 
visibly before the imagination, he reveals the mood of the 
patriot and the lover, so that we share his deep emotion.” 

Tuckerman’s Mental Portraits. 


4th. DAISY BURNS. By JULIA 
KAVANAGH. 3 vols. 

“Of all Miss Kavanagh’s literary efforts, this last and 
most finished will, we predict, be the most popular and 
enduring. In its deep pathos and womanly tenderness and 
delicacy it strongly reminds us of ‘ Jane Eyre.’”—Observer. 


Sth. The MAIDEN’S TOWER: a 
STORY of the SEA. By EMILIE CARLEN. 
“Not even in Cooper’s novels or in Stanfield’s pictures 
have we met with any more spirited or faithful sketches of 
life afloat.”—Morning Post. 


6th. CYRILLA: a Story of Modern 
LIFE. 


**Full of talent, full of graphic sketches of German life 
and character. The charm of the tale is very great. No- 
thing can be more delightful than our first view of the 
Baroness Adlerkon at home in Salzburg, and the character 
of that good widow throughout is excellent; so, in fact, 
are the other characters. ‘ Cyrilla’ will be widely read.” 

Examiner. 
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The JOURNALS and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, 
Bart. G.C.B. & G.C.H., Adjutant-General of the Forces 
under H.R.H. the Duke of York; comprising the War 
in Flanders and Holland in 1793-4. Edited by his Son, 
SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 1 vol. 8vo. (Just 
ready.) 


MEMOIRS of JOHN ABER- 
NETHY, F.RS. With a VIEW of his WRITINGS, 
LECTURES, and CHARACTER. By GEORGE MAC- 
ILWAIN, F.R.C.S., Author of ‘ Medicine and Surgery 
One Inductive Science,’ &c. 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
(Just ready.) 


The DUKE of BUCKINGHAM?’s 


MEMOIRS of the COURT and CABINETS of 
GEORGE III. From Original Family Documents. 
SeconpD Epition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


LIFE in SWEDEN; with Excur- 
SIONS in NORWAY and DENMARK. By SELINA 
BUNBURY. 2 vols. 2ls. 

“Two —— well-informed volumes, by a lady of much 
acuteness and shrewd observance. The work can be safely recom- 
mended to the reader as the freshest and most certainly the truth- 
fullest publication, upon the North that has of late years been 
given to the world.”—Observer. 


AILIEFORD: a Family History. 
By the Author of ‘ JOHN DRAYTON’ 3vols. (In 
the Press.) 


THE ANSYREEH and IS- 
MAELEEH: a Visit to the SECRET SECTS of 
NORTHERN SYRIA. By the Rev. 8S. LYDE, M.A., 
late Chaplain at Beyrout. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

“ By far the best account of the qouniry and the people that has 
been preserved by any traveller.”—Critic 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS and 
MODERN INSTANCES; or, What He Said, Did, or 
Invented. Second Epition. 2 vols, 21s. 

“ The best of the author’s admirable works.”—Standard. 


CLASSIC and HISTORIC POR- 


TRAITS. By JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols. oe. 
“ We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a 
ripe scholarship, the results of wide and various reading, given in 
a style and manner at once pleasant, gossippy, and ictarsnane.” 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Do- 
MESTIC ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. By J. B. 
BURKE, Esq., Author of ‘ The Peerage.’ 2 vols. 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


Now Ready at all the Libraries. 


CHARLES AUCHESTER. 


cated to the Rr. Hon. B. DisRagii. 3 y. 

“* Charles Auchester’ is a memorial of that brilliant genius 
Mendelssohn, in which fact is apie | blended with fiction, and 
incident and sentiment are neatly combined. Every one who has 
any regard 2 bang memory of Mendelssohn will read these vo- 

umes.”— 

“ The werk of pry an artist who is positively ecstatic with the delight 
which he derives from music,—this singular autobiographical novel 
& intended partly as a tribute to the memory of aa of the deities 

his Parnassus, whose life-like portraiture, notwithstanding his 
porbon de guerre, * Seraphael,’ will not easily escape recognition in the 
musical world, and partly to pour — _his own i ideas of the art, 
and to dot down his d arti To 
enter fully into og hs author’s —_, the reader ought to be as rap- 
turously devoted to music as the writer himself,—while for the less 
initiated — the very exhibition of such ali-engrossing enthu- 


Dedi- 





siasm for art acharm not often to be met with in works 
of fiction.”—John Buil, 
ELECTRA. By the Author of 


*ROCKINGHAM,’ with Ilustrations by Lonp GERALD 
FITZGERALD. 3v. 

“* Rockingham’ was a decided hit. ‘Et vecrra’ promises to be 
still more success! A plot with novelty of construction, roman- 
tic incident, a rapid, lively narrative, and characters that have 
reality about op command the reader’s attention at the opening, 

and h old it to the end.”—Cri 

Pee * won for its author a first place among our 
novelists. lectra’ will, if possible, do more than maintain his 
former position of pride for its noble author. It is a work which 
can never be read without gratification.”— Britannia. 


THE COLONEL. By the Author 


of ‘THE PERILS OF FASHION, 3 v. 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. By 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 
“ The best of Mrs. Trollope’s novels.”. "Standard. 
“It cannot fail to be highly popular.”—Odserver. 
LADY MARION. By Mrs. W. 


FOSTER. 3v. 

“ This fascinating novel needs not the attraction of the name of 
the late Duke of Wellington’s niece on the title-page to commend it 
to the novel readers of the fashionable world. The work gives evi- 
dence of talent of no common order.”"—John Bull. 


Hurst & Buackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





CHEAP ISSUE OF 
ESTABLISHED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


——=— 


*4% The Publishers have been induced to issue the following 
Works at prices varying from Sixpence to Eighteen- 
pence, in the hope of securing for them an extensive 
sale commensurate with their intrinsic value and 
extreme cheapness. 


1, 
A NEW ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK, 


By the Rev. oonmem D. ABBOTT. 1 Edition, with 
Reading Lessons. 160 pages 12mo. sewed, 6d. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH READER. 


By the Rev. G. D. ABBOTT. With Illustrations. 160 pages 
12mo. cloth limp, le. 


3. 
THE SECOND ENGLISH READER. 


4 Da Rev. G. D. ABBOTT. 270 pages. 12mo. cloth limp, 
8, 6d, 


4, 

THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR; 
Including the Eton Syntax and Prosody in Bagi 4. -— 
panied with Notes. Edited bya GRADUATE of the niver- 
my td Oxford. Fifteenth Edition. 130 pages 12mo. cloth limp, 


THE PRINCIPAL ROOTS OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE, simplified by a display of their Incor- 
oration into the ‘lis! longue ; with copious Notes. By 
ENRY HALL. Fifth Edition. 140 pages 12mo. cloth limp, 


6. 

THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Designed to exhibit, in small co , the Elements of the 
Gree! Lenews e. Edited bya GRADU UATE of the University 
of Oxford. Fifth Edition. 165 pages 12mo. cloth limp, 1s, 6d. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK. 


GRIESBACH’S TEXT, with the various readings of MILL 
and SCHOLZ. 260 pages = 8vo, cloth limp, 1s. 6d, 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY; 
familiarly Tiestreied, and applied to a variety of useful pur- 
poses. By WILLIAM RITCHIE, LL.D. Second Edition. 
200 pages 12mo. cloth limp, 1s. 


A FIRST BOOK OF PLANE TRIGO- 
NOMETRY, GEOMETRICAL TRIGONOMETRY and its 
Application to SURV EYING. ae G.W. HEMMING, M. 

45 pages 12mo. cloth limp, 1s. 


10. 
TABLES OF LOGARITHMS, 


COMMON and TRIGONOMETRICAL, to Five Places. Under 
the Superintendence of the -_ for the — of Useful 
Knowledge. 220 pages ne 8yo. cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 


LOCKE’s SYSTEM of INTERLINEAR 
CLASSICAL INSTRUCTION. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years bem byt scraping to- 
gether so much miserable Latin and Greek, as — learned ot 
wise easily and ne in one year.”—MAL 
This method is a rest of Coens 11 Capita of tuition ad- 
vocated by Milton and se ractically established by Dean 
Colet, Eresm and Lily, at the foundation of St. Paul’s School ; 
and subsequently enjoined by ae of the State, to be adopted 
in all other public seminaries of learning throughout the kingdom. 
By means of a series of interlinear translations, it aims to furnish 
the Pupil with a supply f-—— with general re of their 
modes of and of their different 
Sifferent ¢ mstances. His , a and labour 
are thus abridg zed at the b of his classical studies, merely 
to set him fairly forward on his way without perplexity and dis- 
couragement :— 
INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS, 
Price of each work, 18. 6d. 
Latin. 
1. PHZDRUS’ FABLES OF ZSOP. 
2 OVID’'S METAMORPHOSES. Book I. 
3. VIRGIL’S ZNEID. Book I. 
4. PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. 
5. CEZSAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


Greek. 
1. LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. Selections. 
2. THE ODES OF ANACKEON. 
3. HOMER'S ILIAD. Book I. 
4. PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER. 
5. XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. Book I. 
6. HERODOTUS'S HISTORIES. Selections. 














French. 
SISMONDI; THE BATTLES OF CRESSY AND POICTIERS. 


German. 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS. 


An ESSAY, Explanatory of the System. 12mo, 6d. 


London: Watton & MABERLY, 
28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane. 
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REVIEWS 


Narrative of a Journey round the Dead Sea and 
in the Bible Lands in 1850 and 1851. B 
F. de Saulcy, Member of the French Insti- 
tute. Edited, with Notes, by Count Edward 
de Warren. 2 vols. Bentley. 

The Ansyreeh and Ismaeleeh: a Visit to the 
Secret Sects of Northern Syria; with a View 
to the Establishment of Schools. By the Rev. 
Samuel Lyde, B.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge; late Chaplain (pro tem.) of the 
Anglican Church at Beyrout. Hurst & 
Blackett. 


A domestic bereavement having determined M. 
de Saulcy to make a tour in the East, he left 
Paris for that purpose in September 1850, ac- 
companied by a few personal friends, and with 
the nominal title from the French Government 
of Chargé d’une Mission Scientifique en Orient. 
After a leisurely journey through Greece, and 
by way of Constantinople, he and his friends 
arrived at Beyrout; and here his plans were 
somewhat modified.— 

“ When we arrived at Beyrout, we had not aban- 
doned the idea of traversing Asia-Minor, from 
Smyrna to Trebisond; but, from our first Janding on 
Syrian ground, we discovered that everything around 
us had yet to be studied and inquired into—Euro- 
peans being utterly deficient with regard to scientific 
knowledge in all matters connected with this country. 
Our determination was immediately taken; and, in- 
stead of extending our researches, we decided to 
concentrate them in Syria, spending such time and 
money as we could afford, on a soil which promised 
to repay our labours by an ample harvest of interest- 
ing discoveries. It is therefore the Diary of our pere- 
grinations in Pheenicia, Galilee, Judwa, and the 
biblical lands of Cand4an and Moab, that we submit 
to the general reader.” 

The diary of these peregrinations, which fills 
two handsome volumes, is somewhat of a med- 
ley ;—consisting partly.of the usual accounts of 
the journeys of tourists in the East, with the 
small mishaps attending them from day to day, 
—partly of learned disquisitions on questions of 
Biblical antiquities and topography,—and partly 
of detailed descriptions of the author’s own 
archeological researches and discoveries in 
some of the sites visited. M. de Saulcy’s object 
seems to have been, to produce a book on Pales- 
tine resembling Mr. Layard’s on Nineveh. His 
work, however, does not approach that important 
one in point of interest,—partly, no doubt, be- 
cause it is, in its nature, a superficial survey of a 
considerable tract of country, and not athorough 
exploration of one site,—but partly also because 
M. de Saulcy possesses far less substantial qua- 
lities than Mr. Layard, either as an inquirer or 
as a writer. There is a good deal of “twaddle”’ 
in the book, if we may be so bold as to apply 
that epithet to what has been written by a 
member of the French Institute. The arrange- 
ment of the contentsis also somewhat confused. 
There is no index, and no division into chapters: 
—the work from beginning to end being a con- 
tinuous diary, out of which the reader cannot 
= a story of connected interest unless by 

eeping his finger constantly on the map. Nor 
are M. de Saulcy’s descriptions of scenes very 
vivid. Indeed, so little does he aim at convey- 
ing extensive pictures of the country over which 
he travelled, or even graphic sketches of the 
natural and artificial objects which interested 
himself most, that it is clear he considers the 
value of his work to consist chiefly in its cha- 
racter as an original illustration of Biblical 
topography, and more particularly in its arche- 
ological dissertations in connexion with certain 
monumental remains and its attempted verifi- 
cations of Scripture sites. So far, its form as a 








diary or itinerary is advantageous; and readers 
who are studious enough in Scripture to ography 
to follow the itinerary with care, will find muc 
to interest and instruct them. There can be no 
doubt, also, that M. de Sauley has been the 
first to draw attention to many spots in a region 
the present desolateness of which only increases 
the strong charm with which its wonderful his- 
torical associations invest it for all mankind; 
and that his researches are an important addition 
to our information respecting this region, and an 
important guide to future inquiries in the same 
field. What Layard has done for Nineveh 
is a work which remains to be repeated, with 
probably similar results, on many other sites. 
Wherever there are mounds and ruins, the spade 
and the pickaxe will yet dig out for our modern 
study the relics and skeletons of ancient civili- 
zation; and it is well that our attention should 
be concentrated by preliminary investigations 
on the most promising spots. 

M. de Saulcy’s work consists of five parts, 
—the itinerary of a journey from Beyrout to 
Jerusalem, including what pertains to Pheeni- 
cian topography; the itinerary of a journey of 
exploration round the shores of the Dead Sea, 
including the whole western coast, the whole 
southern, and a portion of the eastern; a tour 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, and the northern 
coast of the Dead Sea; a detailed account of the 
author’s observations on the ancient monuments 
in and about Jerusalem, made partly in his in- 
tervals of residence there between the foregoing 
journeys, and partly during a fortnight specially 
devoted to the task, after his return from the 
last; and finally, the itinerary of a journey 
through Samaria and Northern Palestine to 
Damascus and Baalbek, on his way back to 
Beyrout. 

The journey round the Dead Sea is the most 
interesting, if not in the way of discovery, at 
least in the way of incident. M. de Saulcy set 
out with his party under the convoy of a Sheikh 
and a band of-Bedouins hired for the purpose ; 
and, besides the ordinary difficulties of travel 
and bivouac, he had to encounter the opposition 
of tribes eager, as all Eastern tribes are in such 
circumstances, to levy toll, or bakhshish, as a 
condition of further passage. The following is 
a description of the first glimpse of the Dead 
Sea.— 


“From the summit of the mountain which we 
have just descended, this strange sea, which all 
writers describe as presenting the most dismal aspect, 
appeared to us as a splendid lake, glittering in the 
sunshine, with its blue waves gently breaking on the 
sands of the softest beach. Through the transparent 
water appeared a white tint which enlivened the 
shore. We guessed at once that this appearance 
was owing to the salt crystallised under the water, 
and when near, we find that our conjecture is right. 
Are we now to be convinced that no living thing can 
exist on the shores of the Dead Sea, as has been so 
often repeated? We ascertain the contrary fact the 
very moment we touch the shore. A flock of wild 
ducks rises before us and settles on the water out of 
gun-shot, where they begin sporting and diving with 
perfect unconcern, As we advance, beautiful insects 
show themselves on the gravelly beach; rooks are 
flying and screaming among the rent cliffs of the 
steep hills which border the lake. Where then are 
those poisonous vapours which carry death to all who 
venture to approach them? Where? In the writ- 
ings of the poets who have emphatically described 
what they have never seen. We are not yet five 
minutes treading the shores of the Dead Sea, and 
already, all that has been said of it appears as mere 
creations of the fancy. Let us then proceed fear- 
lessly forward, for if anything is to be dreaded here, 
certainly it is not the pestilential influence of the 
finest and the most imposing lake in the world.” 


Two or three days’ march brings the travellers 





M. de Saulcy thus describes this site of the 
famous destroyed city, and theorizes on the 
circumstances of the death of Lot’s wife.— 


“The beach we are treading is composed of loose 
sand, covered with saline incrustations. Our horses’ 
feet constantly sink in it above the fetlock. To our 
left are small pools of water, constituting real salt 
wells, and producing a perfectly crystallised salt of 
the most dazzling whiteness. A Bedouin, nearly 
naked, is here disposing this salt in heaps. We draw 
near him, and ask him to give us two or three handfuls 
of his commodity. He complies with great readiness ; 
and as we present him in return two or three piastres, 
he seems perfectly astonished at our munificence. 
After five minutes’ halt near the salt-maker, we re- 
sume our march heavily over this harassing ground. 
By ten o’clock we pass close by a hillock, fifteen yards 
in diameter, covered with large rough stones that 
look as if they had been burnt, and which constituted 
at some remote and unasccrtainable period a part of 
around structure immediately commanding the shore. 
The sea is only thirty yards off to our left, and the 
mountain side not more than twenty in the opposite 
direction, The sight of this building impresses me 
strongly, and my thoughts revert to Sodom, I 
question Abou-Daouk; ‘What is that?*—‘ Qasr- 
Qadim’ (‘ An ancient castle’), is the answer. ‘The 
name ?’—‘* Redjom-el-Mezorrhel’ (‘The Heap of 
fallen stones’). * * For myself, I entertain no doubt 
that I see before me the ruins of a building which 
was anciently a part of Sodom. The Scheikh, Abou- 
Daouk, is very explicit on this point. When I ask 
him ‘ Where was the town of Sodom ?’ he answers 
me, ‘ Here.’°—‘ And did this ruin belong to the con- 
demned city ?°—‘ Sahihh’ (‘ Assuredly’). ‘ Are there 
other vestiges of Sodom ?’—‘ Néam! Fih kherabat 
ktir’ (‘ Yes, there are a great many’).—‘ Where are 
they ?°—‘ Hon oua hon’ (‘There, and there’), and 
he points to the extremity of the Salt Mountain 
which we have just wound along, and the plain, 
planted with acacias, extending to the foot of the 
mountain towards the Ouad-ez-Zouera. * * One 
word concerning the general aspect of the Salt 
Mountain. The Djebel-el-Melehh, or Djebel-Saeum, 
presents a compact mass of rock salt, the heigiat of 
which varies, but never exceeds one hundred yards, 
It is of a greyish colour, but the upper layers are 
tinged with green and red, At the summit, the salt 
is covered over by a stratum of clay of a dirty white 
hue. In some parts we observe, very distinctly, the 
same kind of green sandy eminences which we have 
so often met since we left Sebbeh. The whole of 
the hill-side we have just coasted presents numerous 
fissures hollowed by the winter torrents, and the con- 
stant crumbling of the soil. At many points appear 
vast pyramidal columns of salt, one of which has no 
doubt been taken by Captain Lynch for the famous 
pillar into which Lot's wife was transformed at the 
time of the destruction of Sodom. All the discon- 
nected masses, and those which still adhere to the 
mountain, have their surfaces deeply furrowed and 
indented by the rains, And lastly, wherever the rock 
leans over, its lower part is hung with stalactites of 
salt. As to the pillar, mentioned by Captain Lynch, 
it resembles anything you please, excepting the hill 
of Sodom. Is it possible to explain the death of Lot's 
wife? I am inclined to believe so, and this would 
be my solution, At the moment when the huge 
mountain was heaved up volcanically, there must 
have been throughout its whole extent tremendous 
falls of detached masses, similar to those we have 
observed at every step. Lot's wife having loitered 
behind, either through fright or curiosity, was most 
likely crushed by one of these descending fragments, 
and when Lot and his children turned round to look 
towards the place where she had stopped, they saw 
nothing but the salt rock which covered her body. 
The catastrophe may be explained in many ways; 
but having visited the spot, I hold to the opinion I 
have now advanced, without seeking, however, to 
impose it on others.” 

The rest of the journey consisted of similar 
passing glances at important Scriptural sites, 
with occasional glimpses of ruins, and even of 
broken specimens of Moabitic sculpture. The 
identification of the supposed site of Gomorrah, 


to the plain and mountain of Sdoum or Sodom. | the other famous city of the plain, belongs pro- 
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perly to the tour from Jerusalem to Jericho,— 
during which, at a place called Kharbet-el 
Yahoud, almost at the opposite extremity of the 
lake from Sodom, M. de Saulcy saw and ex- 
amined some extensive ruins, which he con- 
cluded to be part of the remains of Gomorrah. 

Of M. de Saulcy’s dissertations on the monu- 
ments in and about Jerusalem, the most impor- 
tant and novel is that on the well-known Qbour- 
el-Molouk, or ‘‘Tomb of the Kings.” Regard- 
ing this monument, the author says,— 

“Tf you leave Jerusalem by the Damascus gate 
and take the road to Naplouse, you reach, at a dis- 
tance of about five hundred yards from the walls, a 
funeral monument of the greatest magnificence, and 
to which a never varying tradition assigns the name 
of the Tomb of the Kings (Qbour-es-Selathin, or 
Qbour-el-Molouk). The name is still the same, 
whether you address yourself, for the purpose of in- 
quiry to the Jews, Mohammedans, or Christians of 
the country. But is this denomination really cor- 
rect ? A very important subject to investigate. Be- 
fore we examine the question, let us remark that no 
traveller who treads on Judaic land can deny or 
undervalue the importance of oral tradition. If you 
consult it, in regard to the Holy Scriptures, you will 
find in a very short time that you are bound to re- 
spect it, as you would an authentic volume; for, 
throughout the whole extent of country, every step 
you advance will convince you that the biblical tra- 
ditions are imperishable. Here nothing alters con- 
nected with the Bible, nothing is changed, not even 
a name: the memory of human transactions alone 
has been lost. For instance, the terrible catastrophes 
of which Jerusalem was successively the theatre, are 
almost forgotten in the lapse of time; but if inquiry 
is made concerning any fact, even of secondary im- 
portance, connected with the original history of the 
Jewish nation, this fact seems of recent occurrence, 
so vivid and precise is the tradition by which it has 
been preserved and handed down from age to age. 
I hope to demonstrate, while discussing every parti- 
cular connected with the monument known under 
the name of the Z’omb of the Kings, that, in this par- 
ticular instance, tradition is to be fully depended on, 
and that this is really the place where the kings of 
Judah were interred.” 

The elaborate dissertation which follows occu- 
pies about eighty pages;—M. de Saulcy first 
describing minutely the structure of the monu- 
ment, then discussing every possible hypothesis 
as to who “the kings” are who were buried 
there,—and so leading up, as he thinks, irre- 
fragably to his own conclusion, that they can 
be no other than the kings of Judah, from 
David, Solomon and Rehoboam, downwards. 
The examination of this curious and learned 
dissertation, which advances an opinion that it 
would be so pleasant to believe, belongs to 
Scripture archzologists; and no doubt this por- 
tion of M. de Saulcy’s work will be well sifted. 
If his opinion is correct, the Louvre can now 
boast of possessing a relic no less imposing than 
the broken coverlid of the sarcophagus of King 
David, which M. de Saulcy found lying in one 
of the chambers of the monument, and had 
transported to Paris. 

Of the remainder of the work the most in- 
teresting portion is, the description of the re- 
mains on Mount Gerizim in Samaria, with the 
appended disquisition on the history of the 
famous Temple of the Samaritans. As it is im- 
possible, however, to convey any idea of these 
archzological researches and dissertations by 
mere extract, we must refer to the work itself, 
—the merits of which, we repeat, are such as 
will be best appreciated by men of learning and 
students of Biblical antiquities. 

Mr. Lyde’s little volume is of a totally dif- 
ferent kind from the work of M. de Saulcy; 
the only resemblance between them being that 
they both refer to Syria, and begin from Bey- 
rout. There is no antiquarian research in Mr. 
Lyde’s book, but simply a plain account of a 
tour by the author through certain parts of Syria 





with a view to the establishment of schools. The 
following is the author’s account of himself and 
his book.— 

“ He is a clergyman of the Anglican Church, whose 
ill-health prevented him from exercising the duties 
of his profession in England, at least during the 


winter months. He, consequently, for some suc- 
cessive winters went abroad, and during the winter 
of 1850-1, he made the usual tour of Egypt and 
Syria. Feeling more and more the duty and desira- 
bleness of being employed, if, possible, in the proper 
work of his office, he was led to think of Syria, as a 
country whose climate would allow him to remain 
and labour the year round. The only thing was to 
find a field of labour. This the providence of God 
seemed to present. In a conversation with Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Beyrout—Mr. Moore, 
—he heard of a people, called the Ansyreeh, nu- 
merous and important, but sunk, as they had been 
for ages, in a miserable state of ignorance and op- 
pression, arising from the profession of a secret and 
effete religion. Finding, further, that the Consul 
had long been of opinion that there was a most 
favourable opening for commencing a mission among 
this people, and was surprised that no Christian 
Church had yet attempted one, he determined to 
return to Syria and judge for himself, by personal 
inquiries made in a tour among them. He therefore 
returned to Beyrout in 1851, and in the summer of 
last year paid a visit to the seats of the Ansyreeh 
in Northern Syria. This little book is a narrative 
of that visit, and is published in the hope of obtaining 
that co-operation which is necessary to the further 
prosecution of the object proposed, and which is fully 
explained in a note at the end of the volume.” 

The practical aim of the author gives his vo- 
lume an interest which works of greater preten- 
sion want. He writes simply and without ex- 
aggeration or cant; and though he scarcely ever 
glances aside from his main object, his pages 
furnish a very good illustration of the present 
state of some of the least known parts of Syria. 
He thus sums up the information he acquired 
as to the Ansyreeh.— 

“ Of their early history little is known ; but their 
physiognomy and religion prove them to be of distinct 
origin from the other races inhabiting Syria. They 
are supposed to be the aborigines of the north of 
Syria, and to have remained in the mountain chain 
stretching from Mount Cassius to the Lebanon, 
while successive tides of conquest have swept along 
the plains on either side. At no period have they 
acquired celebrity as a people or sect; unlike their 
neighbours, the Ismaeleeh, or Assassins, once famous, 
but who have now nearly disappeared from before 
them. * * It is difficult to ascertain exactly all 
the details of the religion of the Ansyreeh, both 
because their religion is a secret and ill-digested one, 
and because there are few or none among them in 
the present day who understand it so well as to have 
fixed points of agreement and disagreement. How- 
ever, there is one thing in which they all seem agreed, 
and which acts as a kind of freemasonry in binding 
together the scattered members of their body, namely, 
secret prayers, which are taught to every male child 
of a certain age, and are repeated at stated times, in 
stated places, and accompanied with religious rites. 
The known part of their religion is a mixture of 
Mohammedanism, Christianity, Judaism, Magianism, 
and Paganism. It is such a one as we should expect 
to find among people who have never possessed men 
of talent and education, and have been brought suc- 
cessively into contact with diverse forms of religion, 
of each new one of which they have received a part, 
while they have still clung to what preceded it. And 
since Mohammedanism is the last form, and they 
are still surrounded by its professors, it is by it that 
their religion is most strongly tinctured. * * At 
present they are widely scattered, but are held to- 
gether by a common fear of oppression, and by the 
possession of a common secret; and it is remarkable 
how close this union is, which is observable in the 
rapid transmission of news from one part to another 
of their body. They are found as far north as Tar- 
sous, in Asia Minor. There is a large body at Antioch, 
and they are the principal inhabitants of the country 
between it and the sea. There are large numbers in 
the districts of Hamah and Tripoli, but the great 





bulk are found in the plain of Ladikeeh, and the 
districts in the mountains to the east of it. Their 
whole number is computed at something less than 
two hundred thousand. In Antioch a considerable 
portion of the trades is in their hands, but they are 
entirely subject to the bigoted Mussulmans of the 
place, and through fear of them are obliged to fast 
and pass themselves off as Mussulmans, although it 
is well known that they are not such, and they are 
subject, in consequence, to insult and oppression. In 
the plains, their condition is nearly the same, and it 
is only better in the mountains, because it is only 
occasionally that Turkish officials visit them.” 

Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived with them, and conversed 
with their sheikhs or chief men,—cautiously 
sounding them as to their willingness to have 
schools established among them by the English; 
and the result was, that he found a very general 
desire for such a means of education. He:cal- 
culates that, by way of a beginning, a school for 
fifty Ansyreeh boys could be supported in some 
central district at a very trifling expense,—and 
that, by collecting the pupils from different dis- 
tricts and sending them back tolerably educated, 
a very important effect would soon be pro- 
duced, 





The Jerusalem Delivered of Torquato Tasso. 
Translated by Alex. Cuningham Robertson. 
Blackwood. 

In the Appendix to this eighth English Tasso, 
the translator, after enumerating the first six in 
order of succession, from Fairfax down to Broad- 
head, arriving at Mr. Lessingham Smith’s [see 
Ath. No. 1265], candidly says,—‘‘ Mr. Smith’s 
translation and my own are not only nearly co- 
temporary in their composition, they are iden- 
tical in their design ; and, as I gather from Mr. 
Smith’s preface, have originated in identical 
[sic] views regarding the nature of the objects 
a translator ought to seek to accomplish, and 
the capabilities of the means at his disposal for 
effecting these objects. Whatever differences 
may exist between Mr. Smith’s version and 
mine, must therefore be due mainly to differ- 
ences in the amount of skill and labour that he 
and I have devoted to our work.”” The truth of 
this statement we can attest; having arrived at 
precisely the same conclusion, long before reach- 
ing the Appendix. Accordingly, having so 
lately dealt at some length, as well with the 
general subject of translations of Tasso as with 
Mr. Smith’s Tasso in particular, we need not 
go over the ground again in respect of another 
version on the same plan as his; but may 
simply confine our report to what Mr. Robertson 
justly describes as the single point on which a 
distinction may rest. This, in brief, must be to 
the effect that Mr. Lessingham Smith’s »per- 
formance—whether from superior skill,” or 
from more diligent “labour,” it is not necessary 
to determine—while the same in kind as Mr. 
Robertson’s, is altogether better of its kind. 
The literal sense is followed with nearly equal 
closeness by both translators; but Mr. Smith’s 
versification is on the whole more graceful and 
melodious than Mr. Robertson’s, which is often 
flat in diction and harsh in cadence,—a defect 
especially grievous when the object of imitation 
is one distinguished above all for elegance of 
style and sweetness of numbers. 

Having said this, it will suffice to give a spe- 
cimen of the quality of the work ; which is meri- 
torious so far as a diligent, but not at all poetical, 
version of a great poet can be. The close of 
the deadly battle in Canto VII. will afford a 
fair example both of Mr. Robertson’s merits 
and of his shortcomings.— 


A time predestined if there had not been— 
Eternal fiats, which ordained delay— 

The unconquered host, it may be, would have seen 
Its holy toils end on that very day; 
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But God permitted hell to intervene— 
Hell, which the strife was viewing with dismay. 
Then suddenly (God's license being given) 
The wind forth, clouds choked up all the heaven. 


A dark, to mortal eye impervious, veil 

Blots out the day, blots out the sun’s bright rays ; 
Through hav A eegens more horrible than hell, 

Dart forked es and lurid lightnings blaze ; 
The thunder rolls; a deluge, frozen to hail, 

Beats cornfields down, floods meads where cattle graze ; 
A whirlwind splinters gnarled limbs of oaks, 
Shattering the forest, shaking hills and rocks, 


Tempestuous gusts of wind, and hail, and rain, 
Appalled the Franks, and almost struck them blind ; 
Bursting thus unforeseen, the hurricane 
Filled with a fatal terror every mind ; 
The host was scattered, few their ranks retain, 
For in the gloom none could their banners find : 
Not far away Clorinda stood—she soon 
Observed, and seized the instant opportune. 


“ Behold! for us,” she shouted, “* O my friends, 
Heaven fights! eternal justice sends us aid ; 
’Tis not with us that angry Heaven contends, 
Our hands are free, our feet are not delayed: 
This tempest, t d our foes d ds; 
Full on their front it strikes their ranks dismayed, 
Disarms their hands, deprives of light their eyes ; 
Fate guides us—bids us strike—Strike! strike! fate cries.” 


Thus she her followers urged. The storm of hell 

Annoyed them not, for on their backs it beat; 

So furiously upon the Franks they fell, 
And with contempt their weak resistance treat. 
Arganté also turns, prompt to assail, 

And eager to avenge his late defeat ; 
The Christians, shrinking from these two attacks, 
“Turned on the swords, and on the storm, their backs. 

The meaning is here; but the sound, the 
spirit, the colour,—where are they? Referring 
to what has been said on former occasions, it 
may be repeated, that until some translator of 
Tasso shall appear who can clothe the substance 
of his author with a new language as bright in 
poetic lustre as his own,—the earliest of those 
who have hitherto attempted him must still be 
held the best. Fairfax was sometimes careless, 
oftener licentious; but he was himself a poet, 
—and his Tasso, with all defects, is therefore 
the most effectual copy which we have of the 
original in English. 











Journal of the Architectural, Archeological, 
and Historic Society of the County, City, and 
Neighbourhood of Chester. Chester, Printed 
at the Courant Office. 


Tue papers in this portion of the Journal of 
the Chester Society are all deserving of more or 
less praise. It emanates from one of those local 
bodies of antiquaries which have been formed 
in various parts of the kingdom,—and which 
have set on foot and tend to encourage a highly 
laudable spirit of inquiry. The members who 
compose them are usually connected with the 
districts to which their labours apply; and they 
thus enjoy especial facilities for investigation, 
which cannot belong to any large central asso- 
ciation, however desirous it may be of promoting 
such studies. Looking, therefore, on these local 
Societies as each contributing its quota of in- 
formation to the general stock, and acting, as it 
were, in communion and concert with a com- 
bination in the metropolis of the most distin- 
guished archeologists in different branches, we 
can hardly see a limit to the good that may be 
accomplished, and at a comparatively trifling 
expense. 

he Chester Society may be said to have 
established itself on a broader basis than some 
of its contemporaries; and its proceedings 
relate, not merely to medieval times, but to 
almost a period that may be considered his- 
torical. In another respect, too, this Society 
appears to claim our approbation :—since b 
dividing and subdividing the pecuniary contri- 
butions, including even ladies and quarterly 
members in its list, it enables persons of a hum- 
bler class to unite in promoting researches 
into matters of interest connected with by-gone 
events. The first communication in the volume 
before us proves that this Society takes a wider 
range than most others of its kind; for that com- 


munication does not relate to any event in the 
county of Chester, but to the celebrated battle 
of Blore Heath in Staffordshire, where, during 
the wars of the Yorkists and Lancastrians, the 
Earl of Salisbury gained a victory over Lord 
Audley with very inferior numbers. This im- 
portant incident is illustrated by Mr. Beamont 
in different ways,—including an excellent map 
of the country, showing Lord Audley’s position 
near Market Drayton, and the retreat of Salis- 
bury to Blore Heath, where his enemy came up 
with him, and was signally defeated. We ap- 
prehend, however, that a portion of one of the 
illustrations, the lion on the top of the ducal 
standard, belongs to a considerably later date ; 
and Mr. Beamont himself does not suppose that 
it was borne at the battle, though he thinks it 
might be contemporaneous. It is very likely 
that this paper was written under the disadvan- 
tage of not having a good library to refer to; 
and this circumstance may not only explain, 
but excuse, references to Hallam obtained from 
Keightley’s History of England, and to others 
through the medium of Miss Strickland. 

Sir Philip Egerton contributes an article on 
the parliamentary elections for Cheshire since 
the death of Cromwell, which comprises some 
curious and amusing points; but we protest 
against the bad taste which the Hon. Baronet dis- 
plays when he terms a writer like Mr. Macaulay 
‘<a literary Soyer,” as if he treated the materials 
for history in the same way in which the late 
cook of the Reform Club treats the materials 
for soup. What the engraving of “ Bridge 
Street, Chester, in the Seventeenth Century, 
from an old Print,” has to do with the subject, 
we are not informed; and sure we are, that the 
copy is not executed in a manner to give us 
implicit faith in the representation. This leads 
us to remark of some of the other plates or 
etchings, that jwe wish they had been fewer, 
so that they had been better finished. If they 
| had all been like the frontispiece—a view of 
| Saighton Grange—we should have been satis- 

fied; but the general prospect of Chester at the 

end, and some of the illustrations of the Rev. 
| Mr. Massie’s ‘ Remarks on the History of Seals,’ 
| are so coarse and eccentric that they are scarcely 
| intelligible. In some cases the badness of the 
illustrations seems in an inverse ratio to the 
excellence of the matter; and in the instance 
of the view of Chester we would defy anybody 
who has not seen the city, or read the inscrip- 
tion at the bottom of the plate, to know whether 
the Rood-eye, as it is called, be land or water. 

As some proof of the value of the Papers to 
which these illustrations relate, we will make a 
striking extract from a dissertation by the Rev. 
W. H. Massie upon Seals,—comparing their 
ancient utility, as evidence, with their modern 
inanity in every point of view.— 

“ Whenever we find an old charter or deed witha 
seal in tolerable preservation, we have another link 
added to the chain of historic evidence,—it establishes 
original relations between public or private parties,— 
it elucidates the records of heraldry, it shews the state 
of Art as it then was, and in other ways it serves to 
fill many a gap in local or even general chronicles, 
as we shall hereafter see, because of the precision in 
the ancient method of seals: whereas now, how is it? 
Who would think it worth while noticing the mass of 
devices, or care to add them toa collection? They 
tell no tale, and imply no meaning. Except in the 
most solemn instances, we have nothing but disorder 
in their use: the seals of one office confounded with 
another,—privy seals and public seals impressed at 
random,—one person borrowing his neighbour's, and 
his neighbour's answering for all the world, if the 
world please,—individual officers adopting devices 
mistaken afterwards for the stamp of the office itself, 
or perhaps for the ‘coat of arms’ of a county or city, 
or corporation, instead of the person’s representing it, 
—and even, when regularity is aimed at, designs 








formed upon no clear principle, heraldry mixed with 





allegory, fancy preferred to reason, or ancient symbols 
set aside for individual whim. In short, seals have 
long altogether lost their import. My eyes were first 
opened to this state of things by having a parchment 
of an authoritative nature returned from a public 
office, for want of a seal, as well as signature, upon 
which some one affixed a wafer or a blotch of red 
wax, which I touched with my finger, saying, ‘ this 
is my act and deed.* Not having had much to do 
with such points, it struck me then as an absurdity 
to insist on an addition of evidence which evidently 
could be no evidence at all, of anything or to anybody, 
though I now perceive it to be the shadow of a most 
ancient custom, just as the ‘forms’ of Convocation 
(though forms only) are the ‘dry bones’ still waiting 
to be breathed on. The Normans requirep the 
seal in addition to the signature, a point not essential 
with the Saxons, though occasionally used by them. 
But then the Medieval Noble stuck his own tooth 
into the wax, ‘ In witness of this sooth, —‘ I seal with 
my fang tooth ;’ or he put a bit of his own hair into 
it in token of his personal bequest, or left the impress 
of his own fingers deep on the back of the wax, when 
he placed them on it, saying, ‘My act and deed,’ or 
plucked some of the grass itself as a first-fruit of the 
land which he conveyed, and so identified it with the 
substance of the seal, or endorsed it with his own 
signet, or badge, or other mark which could be mis- 
taken for no one else’s but his own, or even fastened 
a ring, or knife, or pledge of some kind to the deed, 
So particular, indeed, were they (even from the 
classical era) that the seal was examined critically ; 
and in after times, when every landowner used his 
seal, a fac-simile of most of the important ones was 
laid up with the registrars, often impressed on lead, 
in order to detect forgeries.” 

The Appendix to this communication, relating 
to the sources from which the impressions of 
seals represented in the engravings were derived, 
is quite as valuable as any other portion of it; 
and comparing the one with the other, we 
cannot but lament that more pains were not 
bestowed on what is so obviously important. 
At the same time, we are bound to admit that 
associations of this kind have not always the 
funds at command to secure better works of 
Art.—The volume is closed by an account, in 
some detail, of the proceedings of the Society at 
their various meetings from the 3rd of July, 
1850, to the end of 1851. All of these serve to 
show the energy and activity of the body at 
large, and the industry and qualifications of the 
three Secretaries,—upon whom, from the con- 
stitution of the Society, heavy duties and con- 
siderable responsibilities are imposed. 








Eugene Stillfried—{ Eugen Stillfried]. By F. W. 
Hacklinder. Stuttgart, Krabbe; London, 
Marcus. 

Tue pattern of this novel,—the lights and 

shadows added to it by the author,—and the 

comparison that may be suggested by his agree- 
ment with or variance from the English model,— 
have already been so recently noticed in a re- 
view [ Athen. No. 1288] of the ‘ Stories without 

a Name,’ that it is unnecessary to repeat the 

same observations now. It will suffice to say, 

that ‘ Eugene Stillfried’ is another work of the 

‘* Boz” school :—published, like its predecessor, 

in periodical chapters,—and otherwise generally 

resembling it in style and composition. To 
some particulars, however, the likeness does not 
apply. On the one hand, the story is more com- 
pact; the actors being fewer, the time short, 
and the interest mainly centered in a single 
group of persons, with little change of the prin- 
cipal scene,—Stuttgard, namely, and its en- 
virons. On the other, the characters are more 
faintly drawn, the filling up of the outline is 
less rich than in the ‘ Stories,’—the interest on 
the whole is flatter, and the proportion between 
words and meaning less favourable. In this 
respect, as well as in the conduct and winding 
up of the incidents, there may be seen, besides, 
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evidences of hasty composition,—a detriment 
which belongs to the system of issuing novels 
in instalments. The method prevents a final 
determination of the plan, and all thorough di- 
gestion of its materials; some figures are shown 
with an assiduous detail which gives them a 
prominence that afterwards turns to nothing,— 
others, found necessary in the course of the 
work, are thrust in with an air of hurry :—the 
plot itself is apt to vary its direction as the 
story advances,—while the earlier parts, being 
already in print, cannot be suited to the new 
deviation ; the incidents, each particular section 
being expected to offer something salient, grow 
into unwieldy dimensions and rebel against all 
discipline, so that when the allotted space is 
nearly expended, and all must be drawn to a 
point, the process cannot be accomplished with- 
out violence; and not only is the hurried con- 
clusion unsatisfactory per se, but in its abruptness 
the effect of slovenly precipitation is heightened 
by contrast with the deliberate motion of the 
tale in its previous stages. These disad- 
vantages are inherent in a mode of publica- 
tion which tempts the author to produce his 
work piecemeal,—forbids him to review and 
order it as a whole before giving it to the press, 
—and makes amendment impossible. At the 
same time, he is more than commonly inclined, 
by influences from without as well as within, to 
-? way to second thoughts; and it is much if 

e does not defy the Horatian rule, by turning 
his amphora into a pitcher, while the wheel is 
running. The novel now under notice especially 
illustrates these observations :—but we have as 
yet seen no single instance of the class to which 
they do not in some measure apply. 


Whether from a purpose of direct imitation, 
or for reasons of nearer effect, Hacklander, in 
‘ Eugene Stillfried,’ lays his main stress on cha- 
racters chiefly in low life,—either victims of 
evil, or urged by sinister, and often criminal, 
motives. The hero, Eugene, is estranged from 
his widowed mother, whom a slip during her 
married life has thrown into the power of her 
admirer—a dangerous lawyer—Werner, pre- 
sumed father of a sister of Eugene’s, who is 
brought up in concealment. ‘This mystery, 
with its antecedents of guilt, and its conse- 
quences of dissension, hatred, and sorrow, forms 
one of the dark threads of the tale. The other 
runs in lower life, through scenes of vulgar 
knavery and crime,—chiefly supplied by two 
lazy, dissolute brothers, whose pretty sister, 
Catharine, daughter to Madame Schoppelmann, 
—head purveyor of green and other comes- 
tibles in the city market, and the best drawn 
character in the book,—Eugene loves; woos 
not without danger to life; and finally marries. 
As by-figures, there are, a knavish spy of 
Werner’s, in the disguise of Eugene’s lacquey; 
—a love-sick, prudish old spinster, whom the 
brothers Schoppelmann and their accomplice, 
the ogress of a low pot-house, succeed in fleecing, 
by means of forged love-letters. Besides these, 
and farcical figures of pursy officers, silly blue- 
stockings,—some old family servants, and a 
troop of strolling-players,—there is Eugene’s 
Mentor, and whilome tutor, who plays his con- 
fidential part with tedious pedantry, and is dis- 
missed at the end in a rather shabby manner. 
The descriptions and episodes are neither so 
frequent nor so highly finished as those in the 
‘Stories ;’ and hardly any of the characters ex- 
cites a sensible interest. The villains of the 
piece, high and low, are more tedious, or re- 
volting, than terrible, and are shuffled off at the 
close,—the vulgar ones especially,—as if the 
author wished to show with how little reason he 
had been dwelling on their unseemly trans- 
actions. With the sole exception of the burly 
Widow Schoppelmann, the more pleasing figures, 





heroines included, are too slightly drawn] to 
attract sympathy; while the humour of the 
characters, or incidents, designed to be droll, 
is more prosy than diverting. Altogether, this 
novel, although composed on a more tractable 
scale than that of the ‘Stories,’ will not please 
like its predecessor. Some of its chief motives 
want probability; and in the hero’s love-story, 
the greengrocer’s daughter is hardly charming 
enough to lend an air of romance to the prosaic 
fact of a strange mis-alliance,—to say nothing 
of its evil connexion with the pair of brutal and 
criminal brothers, who are smuggled off to 
America. 

Yet the novel is not without scenes of interest 
and happy descriptions. Some of the best will 
be found in an episode from the late Austrian 
campaign of 1849, in Piedmont; where a young 
sculptor, in love with Eugene’s concealed sister, 
fights as a volunteer. He seeks a soldier’s 
death,—in despair at having been refused 
Rosalie’s hand, by the old man, who passes for 
her father, in obedience to superior orders. The 
youth’s story is first described by a doctor at- 
tached, at the time, to Radetzky’s staff; and 
parts of his narrative, from their lively effect, 
seem to have been written by an eye-witness. 
On the renewed outbreak of the war,— 
we came to St. Angelo [says the Doctor], and 
on the following day to Pavia, at which point, the 
great commander (Radetzky) suddenly threw the 
whole of his army into the enemy’s country; to the 
great, but far from agreeable, surprise of the Pied- 
montese, who had lived in the firm belief that only 
a small corps of observation would be posted there 
on the Ticino. The passage of that river, which 
began at noon, and lasted until late in the night, was 
the grandest military spectacle at which I had ever 
been present, and it is not likely that I shall again 
see anything to equal it. The masses of infantry 
and cavalry—the gay rifle battalions, with their 
green plumes—the heavy and light artillery and 
rocket-batteries,—all these went groaning and rattling 
through the narrow streets of Pavia ; and a countless 
multitude of the inhabitants were gathered to see 
the Austrian army march in. The Field-Marshal 
stood for hours at the corner of the principal street, 
on the small balcony of a window in the chief inn of 
the city, which stands in that place; and made the 
troops defile past him. But you must have read all 
about this in the newspapers:—of the enthusiasm 
of the soldiers when they saw their beloved com- 
mander standing there above them,—of the incessant 
shouts of triumph, in such a medley of different 
tongues, which actually rent the air. It was a thing 
never to be forgotten. 


At Pavia the head-quarters remain during the 
night; the volunteer presents himself, is entered 
in a rifle corps, and shares the Doctor’s quar- 
ters. Here he tells his story, and makes the 
Doctor his friend. Next morning they part :— 
the army advances, and we lose sight of the 
Jager for awhile. Fighting takes place at 
Gambolo,—at Mortara, whither the medical 
staff are despatched.— 


The enemy, as you have heard, had retreated from 
Mortara; and the King of Sardinia now collected 
his whole force before Novara, in order to arrest the 
victorious advance of the Austrian army. That was 
a bloody affair—the fight of Novara; and when we 
reached the field of battle, about noon, we could see 
the several positions which had been held in the 
morning marked by heaps of the dead and wounded, 
which lay about in all directions. There was plenty 
to do here. I remained at the first hospital station 
we came to; and begged one of the young staff 
officers to summon me if wanted at head-quarters, 
which however I hoped might not be the case. After 
I had done my best for a couple of hours at the 
station, rejoiced, for more reasons than one, that no 
messenger had yet come for me, I saw an orderly 
dragoon coming at speed down the high road, look- 
ing round him on all sides; and I rightly guessed 
that he had been sent after me. One of his com- 
rades, on duty at head-quarters, had had his foot torn 





off by a cannon shot, and I was ordered to repair 
thither at once. I leapt on my horse, and in less 
than half an hour we reached the head-quarters, 
These were advanced pretty far within the range of 
fire. Before we had even got up with the Field 
Marshal, the heavy sixteen pounders were striking 
right and left upon the road, and in the vineyards. 
My business was soon over; I sent the wounded man 
to the rear, and myself remained on the spot, so that 
I might be at hand in case of need. It was a ter- 
rible day. The heaven had covered itself with a 
kind of grey veil, as if loth to look on all the horror 
which was raging below. Masses of dense cloud 
kept descending heavily, but were rent asunder and 
blasted upwards again by the ceaseless explosions 
that burst out over all the plain. One of my inti- 
mate friends, a staff officer, Count S., now came 
galloping up, looking for a surgeon. I hurried off 
with him, towards the line of battle, to render as- 
sistance, if possible, to an officer, who lay there badly 
wounded. We had some distance to ride. I was 
smoking a cigar; the young officer wished to light 
his own at mine,—at the very moment, when we 
were edging the horses nearer to each other, there 
came a bomb, whistling and roaring, right between 
our two heads—an unwelcome kind of match! 
During this ride I had an opportunity of observing 
how few of the balls fired in a battle really take effect. 
They were every moment singing and rushing past and 
around us; and as we came nearer, the heavy balls 
and bombs fell, in front and in rear, to the right and 
to the left, in numbers past all counting. I could not 
have imagined that with a few days’ practice I could 
think so little as I did of exposing myself for a 
target; but you soon get accustomed to the thing, 
and only feel a shudder in good earnest when you 
happen to be close by a battalion in which one of 
these murderous bullets tears its way through several 
files, and dashes down half a dozen men in its flight, 
while the ranks on either side ree! asunder for an 
instant with an involuntary shock of horror. And now 
grape began to mingle with the heavier shot; and here 
and there a few distant rifle and musket bullets:— 
the dead, too, began to lie thicker on the field. We 
were near the Casa Visconti—a villa, surrounded 
with high wallsand gates, which the Piedmontese held 
with troopsand cannon, and there defended themselves 
desperately. It-was:here, in storming the villa, that 
the Vienna regiment of volunteers suffered the most. 
In the line of the main doorway, from which four 
pieces kept up an uninterrupted fire of grape, whole 
files lay stretched on the ground. We were riding 
along a field way, which led towards that point; and 
of this road the pleasant condition was, that here 
all the balls which flew over the heads of the storm- 
ing body, struck,—indeed there was no counting 
them. “ Shall we ride straight on? I asked the young 
officer,” when I observed this,—“ or shall we make 
a little circuit 2” “Right before you—follow your 
nose !”"—he answered, laughing, and dashed into 
the midst of the shower of balls. 
They are too late to save the wounded man.— 
We were mounting again to return to head-quarters, 
at the moment when a fresh rifle battalion was brought 
up against the gate of the villa. It was Major 
von C.’s. I trembled when I thought of my young 
artist,—was he still among the living—or was I to 
see him shot down here before my eyes ?— With 
a loud cheer, the Jager came on, Thank God! 
there I saw him, on the wing—with his fresh coun- 
tenance all blackened with powder.—He marched 
gaily along with the rest, as if he were bound on some 
party of pleasure. * * He recognized me, too, for 
he waved his hand, and with a radiant smile pointed 
to the gateway before us, which kept belching out 
ever thicker and thicker clouds of smoke and volleys 
of grape. How the brave, gallant Jager corps 
rushed at it! At first they wheeled somewhat 
towards the wall, then turned again and went right 
at the door. They had got within fifty paces of it, 
when another discharge flashed out of the jaws of 
destruction in front. Many of the bullets hit. Many 
a one who but an instant before had pressed forward 
in all the power of youth, lay shattered on the ground, 
killed or severely wounded. Many a one would 
suddenly stop, as if rooted to the earth, stare wildly 
before him for a second, with the most terrible ex- 
pression of surprise on his whitened features,—then 
the glance, just now so bright, grows fixed and glassy, 
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—he whirls round with frightful quickness, and falls 
on his face dead. Yet the sight of so many brave com- 
rades down only more and more excited the Jager’s 
courage. “Look out!” cried the foremost, “ Down! 
down!” At this cry of their comrades, whole ranks 
flung themselves flat on the ground. Yonder, from 
the Villa, another volley thundered ; the balls came 
whistling again, but they rushed harmlessly over the 
heads of the prostrate troop. As one man they now 
sprang to their feet again, and leapt forward with a 
wild bound, So darts the tiger on his prey! You 
heard not a single shot from the ranks of the Jager, 
—with their rifles, armed with a two-edged bayonet, 
turned into stabbing weapons, the most daring of 
them in three or four bounds had reached the gate- 
way of the Villa. The Piedmontese artillerymen 
had fired their last volley in this world. Like 
the imps of the mine, riflemen and Vienna volun- 
teers disappeared through the passages of the building. 
The smoke floated slowly off; the polished cannons’ 
mouths now lay still and mute, gaping on the field 
of death outside; and after the conflict with musket 
and rifle shots had lasted but a few minutes within 
the court-yard, the Piedmontese were driven out,— 
and the strongly fortified Villa was taken. 

On the whole, it must be said that ‘ Eugene 
Stillfried’ does not reach the level of the ‘Stories 
without a Name.’ The cause of this short- 
coming may be ascribed rather to undue haste 
than to want of ability in the author to do 
better, under conditions that may admit of his 
work being completed and revised before it is 
made public. For purposes of immediate gain, 
the process of composing chapter by chapter 
may be convenient; but the author who takes 
this course, whatever his endowments may be, 
stakes permanent reputation against temporary 

rofits,—a losing game, which the friends of 
iterature may well regret to see played by any 
man of genius. 





The Poetical Works of Robert Southey. Collected 
by Himself. In 10 vols. Vol. I. Longman 
& Co. 

Ir is not our practice to call particular attention 

to the re-issue of any stereotyped edition of a 

standard author,—but there are circumstances 

connected with the present re-issue of Mr. 

Southey’s poetical works which demand an 

exception in that respect.—This would not, we 

believe, have appeared at the present moment, 
but for the re-publication by another firm of 

Southey’s first epic—‘ Joan of Arc’—from the 

second edition, that published at Bristol, late 

in the last century, by Joseph Cottle. Mr. 

Southey, it is well known, when in 1837 he was 

preparing the Collective Edition of his Poems 

for the press, gave to his first epic what Mrs. 

Burns used to say her husband gave to some of 

the old songs, viz. “‘ a terrible brushing,”"—that 

is, a thorough pulling to pieces and re-writing. 

In the Preface written at that time to ‘Joan of 

Are,’ he says :-—‘ I resolved to correct it once 

more throughout—for the purpose of making it 

more consistent with itself in diction, and less 
inconsistent in other things with the well- 
weighed opinions of my maturer years. The 
faults of language which remained from the 
first edition have been removed, so that in this 
respect the whole is sufficiently in keeping.” 

In short, Southey did then for his first epic what 

Thomson had done before for his ‘Seasons,’— 

Tasso for his ‘Jerusalem,’— Akenside for his 

‘Pleasures of Imagination,’—and Cowper for 

his translation of the ‘ Iliad.’ But what is once 

printed cannot, it seems, be recalled even by its 
author; and a firm has been found to reprint 

‘Joan of Arc’ from the second edition, the 

copyright of which has just expired. 

ew, we should think, will deny that a poet 
has a right to determine in what form his poems 
shall go down to posterity. ‘ Men,” says Sir 

William Davenant in a passage which Southey 





loved, “ are chiefly provoked to the toil of com- 
piling books by sve of fame, and often by 
officiousness of conscience, but seldom with 
expectation of riches: for those that spend time 
in writing to instruct others may find leisure to 
inform themselves how mean the provisions are 
which busy or studious minds can lay up for 
their own sedentary bodies.” Well, then, here 
are the children of Southey, an author by profes- 
sion, and well entitled to bequeath the produce of 
his own brains to his own children,—legally it is 
true, but we cannot think otherwise justifiably, 
—deprived of the full benefit which they 
should derive from the sale of his poetry,— 
and that, by means of a reprint of what the 
author had cancelled—a restoration in his name 
of what he had deliberately condemned! The 
alterations which Southey in 1837 made in his 
first epic extend in various degrees throughout 
the whole work. We are told in the Prospectus 
of the present reprint itself, that— 

“sometimes single words or syllables are changed 
—the slightest touch possible, but indicating the 
more refined taste of later life; sometimes short 
omissions are made, sometimes short insertions, for 
the sake of which three or four lines require re- 
writing; sometimes the manner and wording of a long 
paragraph is altered without any great change in the 
general sentiment; sometimes a few lines, giving a 
more lofty or tender sentiment are introduced; lastly, 
sometimes a passage is entirely set aside, and the 
story either carried on without it, or a new tone of 
thought substituted in its place.—Some slight idea 
may be conveyed of the mere number of these 
changes by taking the first Book as a specimen, and 
counting the lines. In the edition of 1837, out of 
543 lines, it is reckoned that there are 186 which 
stand differently from the edition above referred to 
—a full third of the whole number. Again, if we 
count alterations extending over several lines to- 
gether, from five up to about twenty, there are at 
least eleven such passages in this one Book, some of 
great importance.—Nor are the changes in a smaller 
proportion in the other nine Books.” 

We are far from expressing an opinion that 
first editions of poems are not sometimes better 
than later editions of the same work. Tasso’s 
re-constructed ‘ Jerusalem’ is utterly neglected, 
and has rarely if ever been reprinted, except in 
the two great editions of his collected works. 
Thomson’s alterations in his ‘Seasons’ defy 
recorded collation,—and some are certainly for 
the worse. The second copy of the ‘ Pleasures 
of Imagination’ is inferior to the first. It may 
perhaps be urged, too, that Southey himself, 
when editing Cowper, adopted the text of the 
first and not the amended edition of his trans- 
lation of the ‘Iliad.’ But, while for ourselves 
contending that Southey was here treading on 
very questionable ground,—there is at least this 
difference between the two cases :—the ‘ Iliad’ 
was first translated by Cowper when he was in 
his full vigour of body and mind, and when his 
‘Task’ had been added to the treasures of our 
poetry; whereas the ‘Joan of Arc’ of Southey 
was written when he was young and ardent, 
and almost unpractised,—and was corrected in 
his riper years. There is no doubt that the later 
‘Joan of Arc’ is better than the first. 








Lake Lore; or, an Antiquarian Guide to some 
of the Ruins and Recollections of Killarney. 
By A. B. R. Dublin, Hodges & Smith. 


Wuar to do on a rainy day at Killarney? When 
it is considered that six days out of every seven 
are rainy days in the lake country—that ‘ Lough 
Castle’ and the ‘ Victoria’ are buried in umbra- 
geous solitudes, at a distance from all other 
haunts of men,—this becomes a serious question 
to the weather-bound tourist. Rain, rain!-——The 
tourist peers through the steam on his window- 
panes :—a few yards off lie the lakes, the ruined 








castle is just visible in the mist, and the thun- 


ders of Tork waterfall are heard in the pauses 
of the wind. It has rained thus ever since he 
arrived, it appears to him as if it would rain 
thus for ever. To comfort him,—some one talks 
of the fine day which they had only a week 
before his arrival,—and he hears of a party 
having lately been out in the moonlight. He 
turns to the venders of the pretty absurdities in 
arbutus wood,—and these bare-legged Kate 
Kearneys take care to charge for the rain. 
What to do next? He has read the guide-books, 
from obsolete Weld to hasty Roney; all soberly 
good or fantastically indifferent in their way,— 

ut not to be read again and again without a 
yawn. He has walked in the passage, smoked 
in the green-house, chatted in the bar :—what 
is to be the next device? It is useless to go out, 
it is impossible to sketch.— 

* Put up your pencils too !—all round, 
As far as ever eye can reach,— 


Rock, forest, plain, in torrents drowned, 
Make one huge ‘ water-colour sketch.’ 


With nose against the window-pane, 
Kept all day captive within door :— 
* Pray, waiter, does it always rain ?” 
* No, sir,’ quoth John, ‘ it sometimes pours.’” ¢ 

Our author—a “ spectacled antiquary ’’—was 
in the position of the great Charles Fox, not at 
the princely Muckruss, but in the comfortable 
drawing-room of the “‘ Lake Hotel;” where, all 
other resources for killing time being exhausted, 
it occurred to him that although the story of the 
lakes had often been told, the history was still 
unknown to modern readers,—being hidden in 
a score of musty nooks and corners, among for- 
gotten — in family chests, and in the great 
national repositories. He adopted the idea of 
writing the ‘‘ Lake Lore,” such as he could now 
recover it:—and the result is before us in this 
volume—“ a guide-book on a new plan,”—plea- 
sant enough in its gossiping and learned chit-chat, 
and worth a library of the ordinary guide-books 
to Killarney. 

This author gives us the truth; and in this 
case, as in so many others, truth, while it is not 
less strange, is far more interesting than the 
current fictions ‘‘ gleaned from the peasantry” 
or invented by the tourist. Here is a romance 
drawn from the sober safeguard of the MS. De- 
partment of the British Museum, in relation to 
the ancestors of the Kenmare family, whose 
estates at Killarney are among its greatest at- 
tractions.— 


“Sir Valentine Brown the second made an intel- 
lectual as well as influential connexion in his marriage 
with Thomasine Bacon, sister to the Lord Keeper, 
Nicholas Bacon, and aunt to the still greater Lord 
Keeper of the name, Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. 
The issue of this marriage were two sons—Sir Thomas 
Browne, of Hospital, head of the eldest branch 
(which, after flourishing for a few generations at the 
Hospital of Awney, in the county of Limerick, 
merged in the second line by an intermarriage), and 
Sir Nicholas Browne, of Molahiffe, who, in the 
transactions we are about to record, would seem to 
have played the part of the bridegroom of whom it 
is sung in the ballad of ‘ Young Lochinvar,’ that he— 

Stood dangling his bonnet and plume, 
while a more prompt and daring lover ran off with 
the ‘ bonny bride.’ I take this fact from no hearsay 
tradition of the country, nor from any guess, or sug- 
gestion of a novel-writer, weaving a web of romance 
upon the groundwork of a few historical realities ; 
my authority is no less than that of a solemn, well- 
considered, able, and I will add, interesting State 
Paper, written by Sir Nicholas Browne himself, and 





«+ The tourist will probably recognize in this the Irish ver- 
sion of the dialogue between the sportsman and the little 
Highland girl :—* Pray, child, is it always raining here ?’ 
‘Na, na, Sir; it snows whiles!’ Charles Fox, having been 
amused for a wet week at Muckruss with the daily promise 
that ‘it was but a shower, and would be soon over,’ in the 
next session of Parliament asked Mr. Herbert, across the 
House of Commons, ‘ Whether that shower at Killarney was 
over yet ?” 
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which, being preserved in the manuscript department 
of the British Museum, centains, among: reports of 
weighty concerns of State and curious details of the 
state of Munster, this tale of a baffled suitor, a jilting 
lover, and a young lady who, heeding neither the 
councils of the ‘maiden Queen’ nor of maiden 
modesty, followed ‘her own vagary,’ and Florence 
Mac Cartie, in a runaway match! From this State 
paper of Sir Nicholas Browne’s we collect the fol- 
lowing particulars :—Sir Valentine, his father, in the 
division of his extensive estates and grants from the 
Crown (for the surveyor of the Desmond and other 
forfeitures to forget himself in their partition would 
have been ‘ most unnatural’), assigned, as was fitting, 
the richer and more settled possessions in the fertile 
plains of Limerick to his eldest son, Sir Thomas, and 
placed Sir Nicholas in the younger son’s post of 
danger and difficulty among the clans of Desmond, 
upon lands obtained by the forfeiture of O’Donoghue 
More, and one of the sept Mac Cartie, named ‘ Teige 
Mac Dermot Mac Cartie, of Coshmang,’ both de- 
scribed as ‘slaine in action of rebellion.’ Sir Nicholas 
Browne's Post could not have been either a pleasant 
or safe one: his original residence was in the Castle 
of Molahiffe, upon the banks of the river Mang; and 
he would seem to have had a busy time of it in 
repelling the ravages and robberies of the clan 
Cartie, who naturally looked upon him as an in- 
truder upon their rights and privileges, and, as such, 
a fit subject for every species of annoyance and injury 
which they could inflict. Foremost in those forays 
stood, as in duty bound, the Earl of Glencare’s ‘ base 
son,’ Donald, Lord of Castle Lough and the lands 
adjoining. Sir Nicholas Browne, in his emergency, 
bestirred himself like aman. To use his own words, 
he ‘so followed Donald Mac Cartie that he drove his 
followers from him, divers he slewe, brought others 
to trial of law,’ and finally reduced the Castle Lough 
chief from a following of ‘thirty freebooters to two 
and himself, comfortlesse and friendlesse;’ and 
having thus ‘taught him the difference between his 
wild life and civilitie,’ he finally induced him to ‘ goe 
to England,’ and to sue ‘grace and English liberty’ 
at her Majesty’s hands. While the English settler 
was thus carrying on the war in the wastes of 
Desmond, the English queen was preparing to carry 
out her policy and strengthen her interest there, by 
putting him in a higher position still. Elizabeth, 
though she eschewed marriage for herself, and is sup- 
posed to have had no great liking for ‘married 
Bishops,’ seems to have had no objection to ‘prudent 
matches of policie,’ planned by herself; she accord- 
ingly passed to Sir Nicholas Browne a patent of the 
lapsed fief of the Earl of Glencare ; and, intending 
to have included the ‘ live stock’ with the earl’s lands, 
gave her sanction to his marriage with the Lady Ellen, 
his daughter. Whether it was that Sir Nicholas, sure 
of the royal approval, was a careless and over-con- 
fident wooer, and carried on his courtship with a 
‘deliberate dispatch’ not agreeable to the young lady, 
or whether an old ‘ boy and girl’ attachment between 
the cousins stood in his way, is not ascertained ; 
suffice it to say, he probably had little or no appre- 
hensions of a rival in Florence Mac Cartie. How 
could he, indeed, when it was known through the 
whole country, ‘ from Coshmang to Carberry,’ that 
Florence Mac. Cartie was contracted to Sir Owen 
O’Sullivan’s daughter? Lady Ellen Mac Cartie was, 
we have no doubt, quite as ‘ charming a woman’ asa 
certain ‘Miss Myrtle, celebrated in modern song; 
she had, at all events, one trait of character in 
common with that fascinating young lady, inasmuch 
as there was 
A certain tall Irish cousin, 
Whom she loved in a sisterly way. 

And the result was, that while Sir Nicholas Browne, 
confident in his own and the Queen’s consent to his 
intended match, was ‘ taking his wooing easy,’ he was 
pretty considerably astonished one fair morning by 
the intelligence that the Lady Ellen had acted ina 
way very unbecoming a ‘daughter of Mac Cartie 
More,’ for that she had actually robbed her father’s 
wearsman of his fee of ‘ five marks,’ contingent on her 
contracting a marriage ‘in facie ecclesie ;’ in other 
words, had made a ‘moonlight flitting’ with another 
woman’s lover, and had run away with ‘her cousin, 
Florence Mac Cartie,’ the affianced husband of 
Miss O'Sullivan. Sir Nicholas Browne’s disappoint- 
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but his disappointment in fortune, and the aggravated 
difficulties of his position, were not less so: his 
patent for the deceased Earl's fief was by this event 
become—as many a royal grant or charter has since 
become—‘ a piece of parchment with a lump of wax 
appended,’ and no more; and the difficulty of 
holding his ground in Desmond was much heightened 
by this revival of the Chieftain claims of the Mac 
Carties, in the person of the young and clever rival 
who had outwitted him. Sir Nicholas Browne’s 
course, though a prudent one in policy, had, as told 
in a story, something of the ludicrous: he ‘made the 
best of a bad bargain ;’ for, turning to the young 
lady whom ‘ false, flitting, perjured Florence’ had 
left to wear the willow, he took Miss O’Sullivan, 
‘with the tear in her eye, made her Lady Browne, 
and thereby gained in her father and kinsmen—all 
stung and affronted by the treachery of Florence 
Mac Cartie—a stout faction at his back, to enable 
him to hold his ground against the power of the clan 
Cartie.” 


In some instances our author gives a metrical 
version of the events related in reference to 
famous scenes and points about the Killarney 
Lakes ;—and though we must say that they do 
not gain in effect by his verse, yet we will give 
one specimen of these rhymed efforts to our 
readers. It contains the legend, proved to be 
historically true in the details here enumerated, 
of the surrender of Rosse Castle, the most pic- 
turesque ruin on the lake, to Lieut.-General 
Ludlow. It runs:— 


Its embers smouldering here and there, 
Unfed, the civil war-flame dies ; 

But still defiant on the air, 
O’er Rosse the green flag proudly flies. 


Stout hearts are in that leaguer pent, 
Men fierce and resolute of will ; 
Through strait and suffering ever bent 
To hold their charm-fenc’d fortress still. 


What tho’ in battle late they proved 
The pain the baffled brave must feel! 
Their confidence as yet unmoved, 
Rests more in fate than walls or steel. 


‘Till Birnam wood meets Dunsinane,” 
Macbeth before no foe shall quail— 

* And Rosse may all assault disdain, 
Till on LovuGH LEtn strange ship shall sail.” 


So spake some vaunting seer who stood, 

Prophet-like, where, through fords of Laune, 
O’er summer’s shoal,—in winter’s flood,— 

Seaward the Lake runs whitening down. 
Strange! bearded men should thus rely 

On “old wife’s tale” with faith profound ; 
Yet trusting it they still defy 

The well-kept leaguer closing round, 
And closer while that leaguer grows, 

Winding round Rossg by wood and brake, 
The pent-up garrison repose 

On the charmed spell which guards their Lake. 


Fools! not to know the steadfast hold 
The English purpose ever keeps— 
Sagacious, vigilant, and bold, 
It wakes and works while folly sleeps. 
And while the warder’s careless glance 
On the calm lake no danger saw, 
Stout hands, with slow but sure advance, 
The war boats through the rapids draw. 
*Tis done !—as dawns that day of doom— 
O’er Mangerton the sun’s red ray 
Glances on mast, and spar, and boom, 
Where England’s war-barques anchor’d lay. 
The, warder sees—the tale soon runs 
From turret top to donjon keep— 
That ‘‘ strange ships” bearing breaching guns 
O’er the broad Lake prepare to sweep. 
Then—misplaced trust becomes despair ! 
Then—faint of heart, o’er unbreached walls, 
They hoist surrender sign in air, 
And Resse without a struggle falls. 


Ludlow, who perhaps never heard of the 
reason for the sudden panic of the defenders of 
Rosse, has told us the story, without, however, 
letting us know how the ship was conveyed 
across the mountain from the sea; and the 
tourist who even now looks down the pass 
through which the waters of Killarney find a 
way into the Atlantic Ocean, has a difficulty in 
understanding how the transfer of the vessel 
was effected. 








ment in love was, no doubt, considerably annoying, 





The British Cabinet in 1853. 
(Fourth Notice.] 

The Duke or NewcastLe’s career does not 
as yet present topics suitable for our columns, 
though in political quarters his proceedings have 
been regarded with great interest. His am- 
bitious ancestor of the last century, the head of 
“the Newcastle Whigs,” has been depicted 
by Smollett and Walpole with their most 
graphic touches. Like many other members of 
the Peerage, the party connexions of the pre- 
sent Peer are exactly the opposite of his imme- 
diate kindred. Coming of age about the time 
of the Reform Bill, and hampered by family 
ties, itis only of late that he has strongly put 
forth his energies. He was chosen by Sir R. 
Peel for the difficult post of Chief Secretary in 
Treland :—an office in which four Prime Minis- 
ters within the last fifty years learned states- 
manship,—viz., Wellington, Sir R. Peel, and 
Lords Melbourne and Derby. The Duke of 
Newcastle was educated at Eton, where he has 
founded the Newcastle Scholarship. One of his 
present colleagues told us some years since, 
“Lord Lincoln actually idolizes Sir Robert 
Peel,”—and he has great authority with the 
Peelite connexion, and may be described as a 
ong in the system of politics exemplified by the 
ate Sir Robert Peel. Like all of that school, 
the present Secretary for the Colonies is rather 
distrustful of theories, and prefers a laborious 
mastering of facts to the showy generalization 
of the @ priori system. 

As it is believed that Str Wru11am Mo.es- 
wortH, the First Commissioner of Public 
Works, has been introduced into the Cabinet 
to aid in Colonial administration—though not 
in exact order, we may here remark on the per- 
sonnel of a Cabinet Minister so closely associated 
with “ Literature and Science.” 

Of the party known in our modern political 
history as the ‘Philosophical Radicals” Sir 
William Molesworth may be considered as the 
most successful, if not the most active, par- 
liamentary representative. Mr. Hume belongs 
to an older, a more practical, and a less scientific 
connexion than that which, by its foes in derision 
and by its followers with pride, has been called 
“philosophical.” Strictly speaking, it was 
rather a school than a party,—originating in a 
coterie of profound thinkers rather than esta- 
blished by men of action. Founded by Bentham, 
its rules of thinking were digested into a code of 
laws by James Mill, and offered for ratification 
to the British people. Then came to be seen 
the difference between abstraction and actuality. 
Some of the views propounded were voted to be 
acceptable, the propriety of others was held to 
be dubious, and the question was raised, whether 
the creed of “Utility”’ so expounded was not 
too cold and colourless for gaining popularity. 
It was not until after the Reform Bill that the 
school came fairly to be tried in action. Fore- 
most in its ranks, Mr. Grote waved the flag of 
the “ Ballot;” Mr. Warburton supported it 
with encyclopedic information conveyed in the 
fewest words; and Mr. Roebuck undertook its 
light-infantry work, ever ready in a skirmish 
with those who battled for Prescription. Along 
with these, it received help from Mr. Hume, 
who aided it with his experience and indefati- 
gable labour. In vigorous eloquence we think 
it was rather deficient, and it remained too 
didactic for great practical success in Parliament. 
It did not wield the working men; the least 
educated of whom filed off after the Chartists, 
—while the middle classes and the more intel- 
ligent of the toiling population looked for 
their guides to local leaders in the great towns. 
The theories of this particular school seemed 
on paper to be very formidable to the upholders 


of Prescription,—but their conduct in action 
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did not become at all dangerous. We have 
evidence on this point from a work which was 
in great vogue in the palmy days of Conser- 
vatism,—Sir John Walsh’s cautiously penned 
volume entitled ‘Chapters of Contemporary 
History.’ That writer says of the Philosophical 
Radicals and their conduct in Parliament :— 

“ Tt was vain that they assailed newspaper stamps 
under the invidious appellation of taxes upon know- 
ledge. Such questions might serve as an exercise 
for party discussions, but could hardly be expected 
to form a lever by which to move the popular masses. 
It must be something which plays upon either their 
interests, their passions, or their sympathies, much 
more strongly than speculative subjects of this nature, 
which can communicate an electric impulse to these 
vast bodies. The case of the Dorsetshire labourers, 
if it could have found an English O’Connell to handle 
it, and to work upon the feelings by a few touches 
of simple pathos, and some descriptions in the style 
of Crabbe, would have been worth more to a thorough- 
going Radical than fifty such motions as the know- 
ledge-tax repeal. It may be that what the Movement 
party had gained in the respectability of its more 
prominent supporters, it had lost in the power de- 
rived from congeniality of feeling and active sympathy 
with the masses without, who are the sources of its 
strength. Its new advocates were either too much 
of speculative theorists, or young men whose habits 
and education identified them, perhaps in spite of 
themselves, with the upper classes, and who took 
up the cause of Radicalism a little from the desire 
of acquiring personal distinction by a new and short 
path.—But if it was less displeasing in these respects 
to the fastidious, it was deficient in the enthusiasm, 
in the impetuosity which would have developed its 
full power, in vigour and earnestness of purpose. 
A man armed with a club may put himself into all 
the graceful positions of a fencing-master, but if he 
desires to make the most of his weapon, he must 
grasp it in both hands, and lay about him without 
regard to rule.” 

That there is something of substantial fact in 
the foregoing remarks, can be better seen when 
the powerful effects and prodigious success of 
the “ Manchester School ”’ are contrasted with 
the parliamentary labours of the more immediate 
followers and disciples of Bentham. The “ Man- 
chester School” was more practical, therefore 
more popular; and in talking force two of its 
leaders alone could have talked down all of the 
mere Utilitarians. But behind the “ Manchester 
School” there were, a vast social power, a pro- 
digious accumulation of capital desiring em- 
ployment, and millions of sturdy stalwart 
forms demanding—“ cheap bread.”” Consider 
the difference between the vital force in 
politics of a pos with “ Free Trade” on its 
flag, and of one carrying the banner of 
“ Utility!” The first motto was in itself a 
a creed, believed in by capitalists and 
cottagers; and the other was one of those hard 
words, the causes of logomachy, of which Locke 
tells us—*‘they no more satisfy the under- 
standing than the move of a jack can fill the 
belly.” But let the spirit of the times also be 
recollected while estimating the comparative 
weakness in action of the “ Philosophical Radi- 
cals.” Formetaphysical and onal philosophy 
there is not now the same taste as prevailed in 
other periods of our history,—while there is a 
singular precipitation of mental energy upon the 
study of the laws and developements of matter. 
The Benthamite Radicals encumbered their 
system of. politics with a philosophy of a pecu- 
liar kind; while the ‘‘ Manchester School ” also 
had a science and philosophy of its own—in 
“Political Economy,’’—whose abstraction (and 
its formule are as scientific as those of mathe- 
matics), by the breath of the public Will, has 
passed into the actuality of the age. 

Notone of the least curious things in the history 
of the “ Philosophical Radicals” and in that of 
the “ Manchester School” is, that both of them 
can betraced to Scotch sources of thought. ‘The 





scales fell from my eyes,” says Bentham in 
recording the effect produced on him by Hume’s 
remarks on “ Utility,”"—and the Anti-Corn Law 
League might trace its genealogy without the 
aid of the Heralds’ College to Adam Smith. 
Thus, if a Scotchman never led the British House 
of Commons,—it may be said with perfect truth, 
that Hume, Adam Smith, and Dugald Stewart 
led the leaders of the Senate. 

Sir William Molesworth—says the compiler 
before us— 

“is the eldest son of the late Sir Arscott Ourry 
Molesworth, of Pencarrow, Cornwall, by the daughter 
of Patrick Brown, Esq., of Edinburgh, and was born 
in the year 1810, consequently he is now in the 
forty-third year of his age. His wife, to whom he 
was married in 1844, was the widow of the late 
Temple West, Esq. of Mathon Lodge, Worcester- 
shire. The great bulk of his property lies in Corn- 
wall, and comprises some of the most fertile lands in 
the course of the picturesque river Camel. He is 
also possessed of considerable estates in Devonshire; 
and in the metropolitan borough of Southwark, which 
place he represents in Parliament, a large amount of 
valuable house property is erected on land belonging 
to him.” ° 

—It might have been here added, that the 
member for Southwark and the Viscount Moles- 
worth are descended from a common ancestor. 
The fact strikes us, as the name is already con- 
nected with “literature,”"—the first Viscount of 
the title (1716) having been a man of talent 
and letters. ‘An Account of his Residence 
while Envoy at the Court of Denmark’ issued 
from the Strawberry Hill Press. 

In the political career of Sir William Moles- 
worth growth is very discernible. He started 
with many competitors,—and by great industry 
and trained ability he has achieved a marked 
political position, from which it is not likely that 
one of his talents will ever recede. From our 


own observation of him in the House of Com-’ 


mons, we can see that he has emerged from the 
closet,—and that, in the words of Burke, having 
“discerned” what he thinks ought to be “the 
presiding principles”’ of his course, in future he 
will “with prolific energy endeavour to make 
these views prevalent.”” In former years he was 
too like a Professor of Moral Philosophy to in- 
fluence a practical audience. But few public 
men have more decidedly improved. He has 
seen, that it is necessary to study popular ante- 
cedents, in any country, when trying to obtain 
the adoption of a new policy. Of his large 
views we cannot find a better instance than the 
following passage in his argument for Jewish 
Emancipation.— 

“Tn legislating on this question, let us rernember 
that we are not merely the representatives of the 
people of this small island, which is inhabited by men 
of one race, one language, and one religion, but we 
are rulers over a mighty empire, over millions on 
millions of human beings, of every race, every lan- 
guage, and every religion, and we are likewise the 
parent stock, whence, in future ages, still mightier 
empires may spring. In the eminent position to 
which we have attained through the energy of our 
forefathers and of ourselves, — famed as we are 
throughout the world for sagacity, prudence and 
forethought,—our practical decisions on the great 
questions that affect the interests of the human race 
are watched with intense anxiety by all intelligent 
and reflecting men. Every onward step that England 
takes, is a step in the civilization of the world; and 
the policy of England will gradually become the 
policy of all enlightened nations.” 

And on Colonial Government.— 

“Thus, both in the colonies which have represen- 
tative assemblies, and in those which have them not, 
the one great cause of complaint is irresponsible go- 
vernment from a distance, that is, government by 
rulers who are necessarily ignorant of the state of 
their subjects, who sometimes, with the very best in- 
tentions, propose, and insist upon, the very worst 
measures. It would be easy to take colony after 








colony, and show in each a series of blunders which 
haye been committed by the Colonial Office. For 
instance, how the war of races was stimulated in 
Canada ; how the ruin of the planters was made in- 
evitable in the West Indies; how a valuable 
portion of our fellow-subjects in South Africa was 
driven into the desert, and became rebels; how the 
immorality of Van Diemen’s Land was fearfully 
augmented ; how the colonisation of New Zealand 
was spoilt; how Vancouver's Island was thrown 
away—all through the ignorance, negligence, and 
vacillation of the Colonial Office—the three insepa- 
rable incidents of our system of colonial government.” 

One of the best passages in the work before 
us is the portraiture of Sir William Moles- 
worth.— 

“ Gifted with inexhaustible patience, indomitable 
application, great keenness of perception, and a pro- 
digious memory, it is not the wont of the right 
honourable baronet to quit any subject he once takes 
in hand until he has completely mastered its prin- 
ciples and its details. His set speeches on colonial 
reform, in particular, are consequently essays, 
crammed with all the information necessary to be 
brought to bear upon the question; but they are 
never tediously diffuse, and in print may be read 
with more interest than they are listened to, a thing 
which cannot be predicated of House of Commons 
oratory in general. His maxims with regard to the 
relation subsisting between the mother country and 
the colony, and the relative duties of each to the 
other, are just and enlightened ; and the best proof 
that they are so is the direction which legislation for 
our settlements abroad has taken in recent times, 
under the successive administrations of Lord John 
Russell, the Earl of Derby, and the Government of 
which he is nowa member. In the debates upon 
other questions than those enumerated his name has 
seldom appeared; but the divisions of the House of 
Commons have uniformly placed him in the lobby 
along with his old coadjutors in the work of reform.” 

As he advances in experience of “the Cabi- 
net,” the personal and political friends of Sir 
William Wedeomath will naturally desire to see 
him in a more directly responsible position than 
his present rather undefined office. His presence 
in Downing Street marks the political fact of 
** Radicalism in office.” 

In point of courtly precedence, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR for the time being takes place next 
after the Archbishop of Canterbury :—but his 
right of moral precedence with the community 
depends entirely on his character as a legislator. 
In the present century the Whig party has not 
been very fortunate in its Chancellors; and 
while the Whig statesmen have really been 
anxious to advance the cause of ‘‘ Chancery 
Reform,” the lawyers have not practically 
seconded their wishes. Lord Cottenham, emi- 
nent as a judge, was inefficient as a legislator, 
and had “ Eldonine” aversion to novelties in 
jurisprudence. Lord Langdale utterly failed to 
realize the expectations that his friends had 
raised on his behalf. Lord Truro has been 
severely censured also for his inactivity; and, as 
law reformers, the names of Lyndhurst and 
St. Leonards must be linked with those of 
Lords Brougham, Denman, and Campbell, in 
preference to those of Cottenham, Langdale, 
and Truro. Within the last quarter of a century 
there have been not less than fourteen peerages 
given to the profession of law:—viz., Wynford, 
Tenterden, Plunket, Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
Denman, Abinger, Cottenham, Langdale, Strath- 
eden, Campbell, Truro, Cranworth, and St. 
Leonards. That is a = distribution 
of honours to one profession, — greater, for 
the time, than was given to distinguished mili- 
tary and naval officers, (and in India, Canada, 
and the Mediterranean we had in that period 
large operations,) to the diplomatic body, and 
to the Speakers of the House of Commons. 
The system under which these titles of honour 
have been so recklessly lavished has caused 
severe remarks in opposite quarters. Giving an 
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Earldom to Lord Cottenham, for example, was 
a strange way of stimulating “law reformers.” 
We sincerely hope that the present Lord Chan- 
cellor will do more credit to the cause in which 
Romilly won imperishable glory. His personal 
history is thus spoken of in this work.— 

“Born in 1790, he received his education at the 
grammar school of Bury St. Edmunds, of which 
town he was afterwards Recorder. His lordship went 
to Cambridge, and took his degree in 1812, his name 
appearing sixteenth in the list of wranglers for that 
year. He was called to the bar by the Hon. Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, on the 2]st of May 1816. In 
May 1835, on the retirement of Sir R. Peel’s admi- 
nistration, he came into office as Solicitor-General, 
his immediate predecessor being the late Sir W. 
Follett. It is well known that another learned gen- 
tieman was recommended for the office by the late 
Lord Holland, but chiefly through the influence of 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 8. Rice) 
his Lordship received the appointment of Solicitor- 
General. The manner in which he discharged his 
duties may be inferred from the compliment paid to 
him by the head of the administration, Viscount 
Melbourne, viz., that he (Sir R. M. Rolfe) was the 
best law officer of the Crown ‘ that he had ever had 
occasion to do business with.’ In 1839 he received 
the appointment of a Baron of the Exchequer, an 
office which he continued to discharge with the 
utmost satisfaction to the profession and the public, 
until he was appointed a Vice-Chancellor, upon the 
retirement, from ill health, of Sir James Wigram.” 


As “ Mr. Baron Rolfe’”’ the present Chancellor 
won deserved praise by his marked judicial 
ability. His trial of the notorious Rush attract- 
ed particular attention to his impartial qualities. 
Rush defended himself, and the Judge had a 
very difficult part to perform; and most ably, 
and with great fairness, he discharged a 
painful task. While Solicitor-General in the 
House of Commons, he spoke with feelings 
of sympathy for the literary profession in the 
debates on “ Talfourd’s Copyright Act :’’—but he 
did not take a high place amongst Parliamenta 
speakers. His career does not present us with 
materials for comment; but the ‘ Walpoliana’ 
does not contain more curious anecdotes than 
some of those told to the House of Peers in Lord 
Cranworth’s speech on the Copyhold Enfran- 
chisement Bill. If we had read these anecdotes 
in Walpole’s letters we really might be inclined 
to doubt them,—but they are painfully authentic. 
The allusion to Sir R. Peel and the Chapeau de 
Paille picture is not the least curious of these 
Cranworthiana. The Chancellor said— 

“In the first place, there was that strangest of 
anomalies that passed under the name of heriot. This 
was a custom which existed in very many manors, 
though it was not universal, and was not even con- 
fined to lands held by copyhold tenure. By it, on 
the death of a person holding land subject to the 
custom, the lord might seize the best chattel of 
which the tenant died possessed—in some manors 
the best live chattel, but in others there was no such 
restriction—in some cases it must be seized on the 
land, but in others it might be seized anywhere. * * 
Such, however, was the state of the law, and it was 
a blot on our judicial system that it should be so. 
He remembered that, when he was a young man, 
the famous horse Smolensko, worth 2,000/. or 3,0007., 
was seized on the death of the late Sir Charles Bun- 
bury ; and a similar case occurred on the death of 
the late Sir Gilbert Heathcote. About thirty years 
ago, when the late Lord Abinger, then Mr. Scarlett, 
was on circuit, a rumour of his death was spread, 
and the first intimation that Mrs. Scarlett received 
of the supposed melancholy event (though the re- 
port turned out to be a mere invention) was, that the 
agent of the lord of the manor seized three of Mr. 
Scarlett’s horses. Since he entered the house that 
evening he had been told, and he believed it was 
true, that the Pitt diamond was at one time pledged 
toa pawnbroker who had a small copyhold tenement 
in Westmoreland liable to heriot, and on his death 
the lord of that copyhold manor either did seize, or 
intimated to the parties that he had a right to seize, 





this diamond ; but he believed he was a man of too 
much probity of feeling to do so, and gave up that 
to which he had perhaps a right. Another curious 
illustration of the absurdity of this law was exhibited 
in what had occurred to the late Sir R. Peel, who, 
being the tenant of a manor to which heriot attached, 
was in the greatest apprehension that, if anything 
happened to him, his celebrated picture, the Chapeau 
de Paille, might be seized; and, in order to free 
himself from that risk, he bought the manor of which 
the copyhold was held.” 

We trust that Lord Cranworth’s name may 
stand high amongst the reformers of those laws 
whose antiquated absurdities and obsolete fictions 
he can with so much vivacity expose. 





Travels in Southern Russia, and the Crimea, 
through Hungary, Wallachia, and Moldavic, 
during the Year 1837. By M. Anatole de 
Demidoff. [Illustrated by Raffet. 2 vols. 
Mitchell. 

Tue date of these travels did not alarm us,— 

since we are aware that six months do more in 

the way of change in the worst corner of the 

United States than the sixteen years which have 

elapsed since M. Anatole de Demidoff went 

forth in state have done for Southern Russia 
and the Crimea,—not to speak of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and setting Hungary apart as 
only furnishing a few pages to these two grand- 
looking volumes. The manner of their issue is 
tempting. The associations of splendour and 
munificence which most persons conversant with 
European capitals connect with their author’s 
name will here suffer no violence. If type could 
speak, apart from nouns, verbs, and conjunc- 
tions—if fineness of paper could set forth intel- 
lect and imagination without reference to the 
cabalistic black marks traced thereon—nay, if 
even M. Raffet’s graphic sketches amounted to 
pleasant reading,—then might this work hold 
honourable place in some of the many palaces 
of the Demidoffs, together with certain malachite 
vases and golden shields and diamond bracelets, 
the fame of which has made the mouths of many 

a Creesus, only “one hundred thousand strong” 

in his income, water with impotent longing. 

But as regards matter and spirit, this book is but 

another illustration “of a great gate to a little 

city,”""—a meagre story as compared with Dr. 

Clarke’s record of the journey through the same 

districts, published many years ago. Out of all 

the pompous staff of men of science, and men of 
arts, and men of the world, and men of affairs, 
whom M. de Demidoff gathered around him 
with Imperial sanction, he has not been able to 
get a readable production. Here and there we 
have pages of dry historical retrospect, to pro- 
duce which there was no need to travel in four 
coaches. We have statistical tables of suspicious 
exactness, which might have had their use as 
forming part of a Government report in 1837 ; 
but the narrative, which appears to have been 
written by many pens, is, as a whole, dry, defi- 
cient of interest, and hardly containing so many 
evidences of life and real observation as could 
be found in the journal sold by the commonest 
rambler during the long vacation to defray the 
cost of his holiday shoe-leather and of the Alpen 
stock for which his wig and gown were thrown 
by. The following picture of “the great Tatar 


city,” Baghtcheh-Sarai, is, assuredly, one of 


the brightest passages that could be selected 
from the volumes.— 

“ The sun was already sinking towards the horizon, 
and the caravan, fatigued by a long day’s journey, 
was becoming more and more dispirited; some of our 
party wandering in pursuit of curious birds, several 
of which fell victims to this unexpected invasion of 
their solitude. Whenever we met with any inhabitant 
of these regions, our perplexity was rather increased 
than otherwise. Baghtcheh-Sarai, one would say, is 
now not more than four versts hence; with the next, 





we had eight versts to travel. Meanwhile, the moon 
was rising, and showed her disc above the mountains, 
reddened by the vapours of the evening. Michael and 
two of our colleagues, whose horses still exhibited some 
freshness, galloped a-head, in order to obtain lodgings; 
the rest of our jaded party following in their track as 
best they could. We soon arrived in the midst of 
the aforesaid rocks, fantastically heaped in the sem- 
blance of ramparts, as though by the hand of some 
Vauban of the supernatural world, hoping shortly to 
find, under any circumstances, at least shelter and a 
night’s rest: but imagine our cruel disappointment 
on reaching the plateau, to find a barren solitude; no 
city, no lights; a vast echoless plain, on which the 
hoofs of our horses sounded as on the pavement of 
those large public squares in Italy. An hour passed 
away in crossing this deceitful desert, when at last 
the barking of dogs reached us, and a few lights were 
seen glimmering in the depths of asort of gulf which 
lay at our feet; then only were we enabled to dis- 
tinguish through the haze the glittering spires of the 
minarets. A steep slope, turning as it descends, 
brought us to the edge of a small river, banked up 
by a stone quay. We alighted at the threshold of a 
large oriental archway, surmounted by a square 
pavilion ; a sentinel recognized us, and we were ad- 
mitted into an immense court-yard, surrounded by 
light and elegant buildings of unequal sizes, the moon 
lighting up their brilliant fagades. "We were in the 
palace of the Khans of the Crimea, that historical 
abode—the Palace of Gardens—to which Baghtcheh- 
Sarai owes its significant appellation. * * Baghtcheh- 
Sarai lies in the bosom of a narrow valley, bristling 
with large cube-shaped rocks, which seem ready to 
fall down and crush it. A small river, the Djourouk- 
Sou, flows at the bottom of a ravine: this rivulet, 
whose name, signifying fetid water, by no means 
implies a calumny, bears no analogy with the beau- 
tiful springs in which the natives delight. * * A long 
street, stretching along the Djourouk-Sou, constitutes 
in itself almost the entire city. The houses and 
gardens rise up on either side, on the steep sides of 
the narrow valley. Several mosques are grouped in 
the midst of trees, and raise their minarets above the 
dwellings. As to the general style of architecture, it 
presents nothing remarkable, unless it be in the con- 
struction of the chimnies, which are in the form of 
little pointed turrets, admitting the light through a 
number of openings. The principal street is lined 
throughout with the shops of tradesmen and artificers, 
in which Tatar industry is exhibited in all its primitive 
simplicity, producing daily the same articles as it 
furnished two centuries ago; neither fashion nor 
caprice have altered these unchangeable productions 
one tittle. The coarsest kind of pottery, the com- 
monest cutlery, a great variety of articles in morocco 
leather, babouches, saddles, belts, purses, &c.—such 
are the wares exhibited in their shops, which are a 
sort of raised stall, in which the shopkeeper sits tailor- 
fashion. In the workshops, cart and wheel-making 
goes on; the shoeing of oxen, and carding and winding 
cotton. Then come the pastry-cooks, butchers, and 
barbers—important personages; poets, censors and 
politicians, to whom a large pair of spectacles some- 
times impartsa peculiarair of gravity ; then the turners, 
patiently boring cherry or jessamine sticks into the long 
pipes so much in request in the western world. All 
these people exhibit an air of calmness at their work, 
and buy and sell with dignity. The Jew karaims, 
members of a peculiar sect of the Israelites, of whom 
we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, reserve to 
themselves the trade in stuffs, mercery, and colonial 
produce. From the top of a high rock in the neigh- 
bourhood, where they have established their abode, 
these sectarians come down every morning, and 
entice the customer into their private warehouses. 
We cannot omit mentioning the enormous heap of 
pastecs with which this long street is filled. At this 
season, the pastec is an article of consumption in 
momentary request—an ever-recurring necessity— 
and constitutesalmost thesole food of an entire people, 
notwithstanding those rules of diet which should be 
observed in warm climates. * * In the very centre 
of the long radii formed by the city and its ap- 
proaches, are spread the buildings and gardens of the 
palace. It is entered over a stone bridge, and 
through the elegant archway which was so timely 
opened the evening before, to our wearied and scat- 
tered caravan. Numberless inscriptions adorn the 
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exterior of this royal abode. Scarcely a door but 
has its sentence or talismanic cypher mingled with 
the paintings with which every panel in the building 
is invariably decorated ; such as groups of flowers 
and fruit, rare and fanciful birds, and graceful scrolls, 
whose crude colouring boldly contrasts with the white 
ground of the walls. At the time of our visit, how- 
ever, the palace of the khans was fresh from the 
restoring hands of the architect. M. Elson, a skilful 
artist, had just completed his tasteful labours, and 
had restored these dilapidated abodes to all their 
pristine splendour. Rich furniture, and decorations 
full of the minute detail so characteristic of the orna- 
mental art of the East, had completed this kingly 
work of restoration. All the apartments are now 
hung with precious tissues, and furnished with'divans, 
carpets, and matting recently brought from Constan- 
tinople.” 

Honour is done to the fountains of the great 
Tatar city in this same prolix style; which 
in the above extract we have, nevertheless, 
mitigated by omitting many personal solemnities 
calculated to inspire the simple reader with 
ideas of the state and scale of M. de Demidoff’s 
expedition.— 

“Next to these gems of architecture [continues 
the writer of this book] these enchanting monuments 
of Damascene ornament, the most poetical of the 
fountains of Baghtchch-Sarai, is decidedly that con- 
structed over the spring which trickles through the 
plants and shrubs of the narrow cemetery, and runs 
at the feet of the tombs of the khans. We have 
already described the situation of the cemetery, and 
of the two rotundas, each surmounted by a vast 
cupola. Beneath these large domes, ranged in a 
line, are the sepulchres of a certain number of sove- 
reigns; and here, too, their wives have found a rest- 
ing-place. All these tombs are in the form of a bier, 
the upper side of which is of an angular shape: at 
the head is placed a high stone, the top of which is 
sculptured in the shape of a turban; in some of 
them, the veritable turban of the khan is deposited, 
crowning the funeral monument with its tattered 
folds. The tombs of the women are distinguished 
by the peculiarly shaped cap sculptured at their 
head, the form of which bearsa great resemblance 
to the togue worn in France by the members of the 
bar. Behind these sepulchral edifices extends a 
sinall enclosure, thickly covered with verdure, grow- 
ing in irregular tufts; within it are contained a 
number of monuments in white marble, sculptured 
with a variety of ornaments in relief. At the time 
when war desolated the soil of Crimea, Baghtcheh- 
Sarai was sacked, and a number of these tombs were 
profanely violated; but these acts of sacrilege were 
repressed ; respect for the dead triumphed over the 
fury of the conqueror, and this last refuge of the 
rulers of the Crimea was once more enveloped in 
silence and ‘peace. Towards the evening of the 17th 
of August, a fresh company of visitors came to in- 
habit the palace; they were four in number, 
one being a young lady, and they had come at the 
same time with us from Odessa, to perform a short 
pilgrimage to these localities, so attractive to tra- 
vellers, They greeted us with politeness, and we 
joined company to visit the grand mosque of the 
palace. We entered by the side fronting the public 
toad: our-attention was first engaged by a fountain 
placed in the midst of a vaulted apartment; the 
water falls in clustering jets into a large basin, from 
which it escapes by a great number of little spouts, 
thus allowing twenty of the faithful to perform their 
Teligious ablutions at the same time. You then 
pass into a spacious vestibule, and thence into the 
mosque, This interior is very vast; a few painted 
windows, of a beautiful blue, admit a dim light. The 
ground is covered with carpets and matting. Oppo- 
site the door, a circular niche filled with pieces of 
sculpture in stone, sinks into the wall; this is the 
sanctuary; the holy of holies. In the middle of the 
nave hangs a large chandelier, the wooden branches 
of which form a star with twelve points; at each 
point is suspended a small lamp from which long 
silken loops descend. There are no seats, few orna- 
Ments, a small number of books, and a large quantity 
of tapers, enormously thick, painted in bright colours. 
While we were contemplating this simple yet impos- 





posing?) the shrill voice of the Moslem was heard 
calling the faithful to prayers. The minarets contain 
within their narrow compass a dark staircase into 
which the crier slips, and re-appears at an opening 
upon a raised platform. - As soon as the chaunting 
had resounded towards the four cardinal points, and 
called together the faithful, we saw the good Mus- 
sulmans appear, headed by the moullah. The thick 
tapers were lighted; and without noticing our profane 
presence, the true believers, drawn up in a row, 
from which the moullah alone stood apart, and, 
facing the niche, commenced the prayer of the 
Nhamaz.” 


We fancy, that the foregoing passage will 
satisfy the reader; but in addition, it is fair to 
quote the words with which the Russian mag- 
nate lays down his diamond pen.— 

“ As for me, my task is accomplished, and all my 

wishes will be fulfilled, if the indulgent attention of 
the reader has been able to follow me thus far 
through this labyrinth of scenery, history, observa- 
tions, and poetry, which our active cohort has been 
threading for the last six months with so much zeal 
and good fortune. This, therefore, will, in point of 
fact, only be a necessary introduction to the labours 
of the savans and naturalists in whose adventurous 
career we participated. When, therefore, each of 
us shall have added his share of labour to the com- 
pletion of this monument, we shall have jointly 
accomplished a task which, if not in talent, at least 
in truth and conscientiousness, will, perhaps, not 
prove unworthy the object proposed in this expedi- 
tion, and the august patron to whom this book is 
dedicated.” 
—The “‘pippins and cheese”—the real fruit 
and nutriment gathered during the six months 
of the procession of four carriages—may, there- 
fore, be still ‘‘ to come :”’—if, indeed, the reports 
and observations of M. de Demidoff’s suite 
have not, years ago, been published and laid at 
the feet of the potentate to whom these dull 
journals are dedicated—‘ H.I.M. Nicholas L., 
Emperor of all the Russias.”’ 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. By the 
late Macvey Napier, Esq.—These Essays are in- 
teresting as relics of a man who occupied one of 
the most important literary positions of his time. 
The Essay on Lord Bacon was read in 1818 to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, from whose ‘ Transac- 
tions’ it is here republished. The paper on Raleigh 
appeared originally in the Edinburgh Review during 
the author’s editorial connexion with that journal. 
Both deserve the honour of republication,—exhi- 
biting as they do a very remarkable combination 
of judgment, painstaking research, and other qua- 
lities which, if they do not come under the desig- 
nation “brilliant,” have an undoubted right to 
rank in the category of ‘‘solid.” The Essay on 
Lord Bacon is neither a biography of the man nor 
an exposition of his philosophy,—but an investiga- 
tion of the single point, how far Bacon is entitled 
historically to be regarded as the originator of that 
movement of the human mind in the matter of 
science which has taken place since his day. The 
Essay on Raleigh is a kind of skeleton biography, 
presenting in connexion the main events in the 
career of this extraordinary Englishman, together 
with criticisms on the treatment of these events by 
previous historians and biographers. The Essay 
on Raleigh is likely to be the more interesting to 
the majority of readers,—and the amount of know- 
ledge and of critical sagacity which it displays 
entitles it to be recommended as perhaps the most 
discriminating sketch ofits subject yet to bemet with. 
The paper on Bacon, however—now for the first 
time made generally accessible—is the more curious 
and learned of the two. Taking up an assertion, 
of a Quarterly Reviewer that the effects of the 
“‘method” promulgated by Bacon on the subse- 
quent course of philosophy, and especially of phy- 
sical science, have been greatly exaggerated,— 
that the idea that Bacon has exercised a paramount 
influence on the progress of modern thought is a 





ing interior (for what religious monument is not im- 


recent supposition, unwarranted by any evidence 





contemporary, or nearly contemporary, with Bacon 
himself.—Mr. Napier demolishes this assertion by 
producing a collection of testimonies to prove that 
Bacon in his own lifetime already enjoyed, not 
merely in England, but also in the various countries 
of the Continent, the reputation of being a great 
reformer of philosophy,—and that this reputation 
continued after his death. 

Old and New Nottingham. By William Howie 
Wylie, Author of ‘Ayrshire Streams.’—This is 
one of the books from which Southey would have 
gleaned and gathered much,—though he might 
not always have approved of its author’s taste, nor 
recognized the style as classical. From such local 
annals, groupings, and morsels of biography, some- 
thing of what is picturesque in manners, as well as 
of what is historical in evidence, may be gathered. 
Mr. Wylie is more statistical, tabular, and exact 
in his collections than the Lady who not very long 
ago [ante, p. 380] gave us the pleasant rambling 
volume concerning Norwich,—but his book will 
stand on the shelf beside hers without chance of 
the two quarrelling ; nor will either be wisely over- 
looked by any future writer of the provincial his- 
tory of England. After the antiquities, remains, 
&c. &c. have been described, we come to “ wor- 
thies”—including a long list of contemporary men 
and women of letters, — ‘‘ eccentrics,” enume- 
rated in a profusion lavish enough to have made 
glad the heart of Hone, had Hone been now ex- 
tant and busy over his ingenious gatherings,—and 
then “‘ poetry :”—so that, the volume is not merely 
a chronicle of ‘‘ dreary old stones,” not a cut-and- 
dry catalogue of heaps of brick and mortar, calling 
themselves new buildings, little less dreary than 
the ruins aforesaid, by reason of their architectural 
nothingness,—but is in some measure, also, a page 
in the history of progress, fancy, and imagination, 
—and, as such, is by fifty-fold more welcome than 
many a thing which thinks itself a poem, or calls 
itself a romance, and is written by one more noted 
in literature than Mr. Wylie can be said to be. 

China, Pictorial, Descriptive and Historical ; with 
some Account of Ava and the Burmese, Siam and 
Assam.—This is the title of a somewhat elaborate 
compilation published by Mr. Bohn of Covent 
Garden. The text is copiously illustrated by wood 
engravings; and the volume will be useful, especially 
among the younger members of a family. The 
type, paper, and engravings are exceedingly credit- 
able 


The Landlord and Tenants’ Guide : a Compendium 
of Information upon the Procuring, Occupying, and 
Disposing of Estates and Houses. By Alfred Cox, 
Estate Agent.—This is a book written by Mr. 
Cox in furtherance of his business; and it is due 
to him to say that it has rarely happened that a 
person in his profession has been so liberal or so 
successful in the manner in which he has laid before 
the public information connected therewith in order 
to draw attention to himself. The business of an 
estate and house agent in London is, in many 
respects, peculiar. A good estate agent is no 
common character. He has at his fingers’ ends 
as much law as would set up a provincial prac- 
titioner—he understands Latin and accounts—he 
has the suavity of a courtier so that he may please 
his West End connexion, and the keenness of a 
Jew in order that he may extend his hold over 
the attornies. Oratory is not altogether uncul- 
tivated by him, for he has now and then to officiate 
in the auction mart. He knows all about soils and 
ground rents, and good sportings,—he is a de- 
pository of all the gossip respecting good and bad 
bargains, and ‘‘ properties,” and ‘‘ places” on the 
move :—add to all this, the shrewdness, sharpness, 
and plausibility of a man of the world, and you 
can hardly avoid seeing before you an uncommon 
character. Now, without saying that Mr. Alfred 
Cox is a model estate agent, we may with great 
truth aver that his volume is full of information, 
and that it is exceedingly well arranged. In 
several places, to be sure, there is a little outburst 
of the advertising spirit, but not more than is 
allowable : and taken as a whole, the book is fully 
worth its price to any one who finds himself under 
the necessity—generally a disagreeable necessity 
—of looking out for a “ place,” using that phrase 
not in the literal but in the professional sense. 
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The Vices; or, Lectures to Young Men. By the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher.—How far Mr. Beecher, 
“‘ brother of Mrs. Stowe,” says the title-page, may 
relish the idea of being smuggled into literary 
notice under the name of his sister, we cannot pre- 
tend to say; but in turning over the pages of this 
volume it has struck usas rather odd that so hasty 
a denouncer of fiction and fictitious writing should 
have been himself tagged on to the lines of a suc- 
cessful romance. Mr. Beecher as regards light 
literature is ‘‘a root and branch man ;’—most of 
all he objects, as we understand him, to “ the cur- 
rent reformation-novels,”—specifying by name those 
of ‘Godwin, Bulwer, Dickens (perhaps), Eug?ne 
Sue, anda host of others.” Not that the preacher 
objects to reform,—but he ‘‘ doubts the propriety 
of employing fictions as an instrument, especially 
fictions wrought to produce a stage effect,—a vio- 
lent thrill rather than a conviction: these works 
affect the feelings more than the opinions.” Were 
it not for the name of the patron on the title-page, 
the reader might imagine that such an expression 
was directly aimed at ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ We 
will not discuss this question of literary art with 
Mr. Beecher ; and as regards the Lectures in which 
we find the above among the curious illustrations 
of opinion, we need only say that the style is hard 
and trenchant, in the manner of the backwood 
revivalists, and would doubtless have a certain 
effectiveness in the pulpit which it fails of in the 
book. 

Hints on the Solution of the Eastern Question. 
By one who has resided in the Levant.— Wallachia 
and Moldavia: correspondence between D. Bratiano 
and Lord D. C. Stewart on the Danubian Princi- 
palities in 1853.—These brochwres may go together 
for the sake of contrast. The nameless dweller in 
the Levant declares that Turkey is morally dead, 
that its people are incurably corrupt, and that their 
presence in Europe is a grievous insult and imper- 
tinence. Mr. Bratiano, himself a Romanian, and 
a sort of non-official representative of the hopes, 
fears and sentiments of the people of the Danubian 
States, speaks in high terms of their valour, 
nobleness and liberality. It is not very easy for 
the untravelled to pick out of such contradictory 
statements a reasonable opinion on the subject; 
and perhaps the safest plan is, where there is not 
time to compare all views, to take a few of the 
cardinal and indisputable facts—such as the extent 
to which trade is free, to which creeds are tolerated, 
to which literary expression is untrammelled—and 
comparing these against the freedom or restriction 
prevailing in other countries, so to arrive at a 
result. We would recommend Mr. Bratiano’s 
pamphlet to attention, not only on account of its 
calm tone, its wealth of facts and clearness of logic, 
but also as an example of style. This Eastern 
gentleman wields our language with an ease and 
vigour which remind us of the writing of Mazzini 
and the speeches of Kossuth. 

Among the sermons, charges, and lectures on 
disputed points of faith and practice lying at our 
hand we find a vigorous tract by Dr. Cumming, 
entitled Romanism not the Patron but the Persecutor 
of Science, in reply to a lecture by Cardinal Wise- 
man,—a work “dedicated to the working classes 
and people with sense, feeling, and religion, by a 
Clergyman of the Church of England,” called Much 
Ado about Nothing; or, the Religion of England, 
a Farce in many Acts, in which the Crystal Palace 
finds an additional champion,—Mr. Strover’s blast 
against Rome, in which he takes care for his pro- 
phetic credit bya distant date Anno Domini 1941; 
or, the Extinction of Popery,—Dr. Croly’s thesis, 
The Church of England founded on Scripture, and 
essential to the Constitution, — My. Archdeacon 
Denison’s warlike charge to the clergy, church- 
wardens, and people of Taunton, in exposure and 
refutation of statements put forth and arguments 
used by Sir J. Kay Shuttleworth, The Catechism 
of the Church of England the Basis of all Teaching 
m Parish Sehools—An “Tonian,” known as a 
writer under that signature in the daily news- 
papers, asks Usque Adeo? or, What may be said for 
the Ionian People? These queries he replies to in 
a series of letters, showing ample knowledge of his 
subject and a fervour of feeling which would be 
deemed laudable and patriotic in any good cause. 





—Hope for the Masses: an Exposition of the Un- 
natural and barbarous State of Society in the 
Nineteenth Century; a Remedy pointed out and 
Scheme proposed for Planting Christian Socialism 
upon a Gigantic Scale in Australia, is an example 
of the lengths to which zeal may run :—the scheme 
contemplates the clearing of Great Britain by 
emigration, so that the ‘‘aristocrat will have to 
become a labourer,” clean his own boots, and spoil 
his dinner.—The popular politicians have been 
rather busy of late in the way of literary pre- 
tion and enforcement. We have, among books 
of this kind, Politics made Easy to Englishmen ; or, 
Political Training to make their Lives and Liberties 
Safe and their Country Prosperous and Happy, 
from the prolific pen of Mr. Joseph Bentley,—a 
noticeable book for northern reading by Mr. Alister, 
under the title of Barriers to the National Prosperity 
of Scotland: an Inquiry into some of the immediate 
Causes of Modern Social Evils, which Mr. Alister 
finds in the too extensive conversion of small 
holdings into large farms,—and a so-called History 
of Taxation in England, with an Account of the 
Rise and Progress of the National Debt, by William 
Tayler, a very poor book for so large a subject as 
the long and interesting story of English taxes. 





CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

A Naval and Military Technical Dictionary of 
the French Language, in Two Parts ; French-Eng- 
lish and English-French ; with Explanations of the 
various Terms. By Lieut.-Col. Burn, Assistant- 
Inspector of Artillery—However little it may 
gratify our national pride to admit that our officers 
are, ina great measure, dependent upon French 
writers for their knowledge of naval and military 
science, it would be mere folly to deny the fact. 
Such being the case, it is obviously essential that 
they should have a correct and precise idea of the 
meaning of the many technical terms employed by 
these writers. In vain will they search for the 
necessary information in ordinary French diction- 
aries. Weare not aware of more than one—that 
of Dr. Spiers—which even pretends to give any 
explanation of technical phraseology. Hence we 
are not at all surprised that a publication like the 
present should have been thought desirable for 
professional purposes. A single glance at any one 
of its pages will suffice to convince a person of the 
hopeless impossibility of getting at the true mean- 
ing of a technical term from a knowledge of its 
ordinary signification. It is still more impossible 
—if we might be allowed such an expression—to 
understand technical phrases correctly from simply 
knowing the usual meaning of the single words 
composing them. One of the chief excellencies of 
Lieut.-Col, Burn’s Dictionary, is its richness in 
such phrases. We are happy to observe that this 
second edition, besides undergoing a careful revi- 
sion, has been much improved by the incorporation 
of matter not exclusively professional. In its pre- 
sent shape, the Dictionary will supersede the neces- 
sity of recourse to any other by those for whose 
use it is prepared. Among other things, it con- 
tains terms and phrases relating to machinery, 
steam-navigation and railways, tables of weights 
and measures, and a comparison of Réaumur’s and 
Fahrenheit’s thermometrical scales. The examples 
of phraseology under each word are printed in 
italics, and arranged in alphabetical order for the 
sake of convenience. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major, sive De Senec- 
tute Liber. Codd. MSS. duobus suis collatis re- 
censuit, Commentatus est tum critice tum philo- 
logice Henricus Alanus.—Mr. Alan, who has 
already published editions of other portions of 
Cicero’s works, having obtained possession of two 
manuscripts of the ‘De Senectute,’ has here pre- 
sented a new text, founded partly upon a collation 
of his manuscripts, partly on a comparison of the 
editions of Gernhard, Otto, Klotz, Hutter, De- 
Gelder, and Madvig, and partly on his own con- 
jecture. In one or two instances his conjectural 
emendations have appeared to us superfluous and 
ill supported. A copious collection of various 
readings is given in the notes, together with criti- 
cal and exegetical observations written in Latin. 
There is an index to the notes, which will be useful 
for reference, 


Cornelius Tacitus, explained by Dr. Karl Nip- 
perdey. Part I. The First Six Books of the An- 
nales. Translated from the German, by the Rev. 
H. Browne, M.A.—This is called one of ‘‘ Arnold’s 
School Classics,” though Mr. Arnold has not even 
written half a dozen lines of preface, as in other 
instances, to justify the use of such a catchpenny 
title. But it needed not any false attractions to 
recommend it to general acceptance. Its own in- 
trinsic merits are sufficient to insure it a hearty 
welcome and a high reputation. Dr. Nipperdey, 
the real author, has here fully sustained the re- 
nown acquired by the masterly way in which he 
edited Cornelius Nepos. His text is the result of 
superior scholarship, patient industry, and great 
care. Both original manuscripts and the best edi- 
tions have been consulted in its preparation. The 
introduction—extending to nearly thirty pages— 
gives a very complete account of Tacitus’s life and 
writings, including some discriminating observa- 
tions on the characteristics of his style. In the 
notes, which form a running commentary upon the 
text, the reader will find a rich fund of gram- 
matical, historical, and archeological information, 
with useful translations of particular words and 

ges. No proper name in the text is passed 
over without some particulars being subjoined to 
throw light upon the passage in which it occurs, 
The ‘Stemma Cesarum’ will be found of great 
service. Mr. Browne, the translator, has executed 
his task with great fidelity and superior skill. 

The Youth's Instructor: a Class Book of Entertain- 
ing and Instructive Readings in Prose and Verse. 
By M. Wilson.—The readings in this volume are 
classed under the heads of religious and moral, 
geographical, miscellaneous, and verse. Each is 
preceded by a list of the longest and hardest 
words; with their meanings, derivation, and 
pronunciation. The editor has culled extracts 
from a great variety of authors; but has taken 
care that they shall all be of a character to interest 
and benefit the youthful reader. He has subjoined 
a few pages, containing roots, prefixes, and affixes, 
to give an insight into the etymology of words, 
In the preface he gives sound directions as to the 
mode of using the book. 

An Easy Guide to French Conversation on a new 
Plan. For the use of the Edinburgh Academy. 
By J. G. E. Macleod, B.A. Univ. France.— 
The novelty of Mr. Macleod’s plan consists in 
arranging the single words or phrases of which a 
sentence is composed one under the other, so as 
to form parallel columns of English and French, 
instead of giving each English sentence with its 
corresponding French entire. His object is to 
avoid the inconvenience of requiring the pupil to 
learn whole sentences at once. The first part is, 
in fact, a grammar in the form of conversation as 
far as possible, and the second, a collection of 
useful phrases both unconnected, and occasionally 
forming parts of complete sentences. 
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[ ADVERTISEMENT. } 


THE AUTHORITY FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF 
GOOD FRIDAY. 


It is so Laney A odmitted, as to render the production of 
roof unnecessary, That ou Blessed Lord was raised from the 
Mead on the First Day of the week ; and it is as universally ad- 
mit t while on earth he himself declared, Matt. xii. 40, 
“For as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
80 7 Gobet Son of man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of th The entire authenticity and correctness 
of these words. are _— questioned by any one; their Literal 
Sense is clear, and determines, That if our Saviour was 
from the dead on the First Day of the wen, he must have suf- 
fered, and been Mwy on the Thursday preceding. 
record of the duration of an ovens, sdmite, of two distinct 
ouue of eT, The event may be described, in relation to 
the actual amount of time that it occupied ; or, in relation to the 
number of the appointed divisions of time on which it occ: 
urney to Rome may be described as completed | in ten 
days, or, or the eleventh day ; either is equally correct : the one 
specifies the actual amount of time it occupied, the estimate of 
which commences with the journey ; the other the number of the 
days, the appointed divisions of time, on which the journey was 
being Ty In Greek as in E nglish the one Form is distin- 
ed from the other, by the Expression and Omission of the 
a On. in the specificati ~~ woe the actual amount of time 
an eve! e P expressed ; in the speci- 
fication of the number ‘of the appointed divisions of time on which 








it occurred, the en = aust posing our 
Bi Lord to have m Friday, ail the ¢ following state- 
ments are just; He suffered on the first day—He rested in the 


grave on the secon — He was raised from the dead - 
the third day—He laid in the _— two days—He was two 
and two nights in the heart of the earth—He was raised from t! - 
dead the second days my! not, He was raised from the tend 
the thir "He was three days and three nights in the 
heart of the AS _ for i, from Friday to Saturday must be, 
Two days and two is, and, One day and one night can have no 
Who his ener, in relation to such time, 
0 computes the creation of the 
world, From Sunday to Tuesday three days, then to Thursday 
three days, then to Sataning three days, then to Sunday two days? 
making osether eleven on Thus then, suapees our Le 
Lord to ha e suffered on y, in no statement oly Seri 
J it. can the — Three be used ; or ev: on 7 word ind 
aa ns yet in Any = pas- 





sages os of H Script Ay LL. words are use it. xxvii. 
« Ve i, 19, = Mate xvi. 21, Mark i. 31, Luke i ix. 22, 1 Cor. 

ey are also so used in each of the Three 
js 3 herefore, it is Y certain, That our Blessed Lord did not 
suffer on Friday. 


Thus then it sapeers, Ts aha in relation to the time of our Blessed 
Lord’s suffering, t is clearand determined ; yet this 
“ Word hath been made wes a Tradition.” 


Tradition assumes, That the word Sabbath. 


as a mere Appellation 
ofa day, Lev. 


is 8 yneaymons with The Seventh day ; yet i i? ev. — 
32 it is re ninth da y of the (seventh ) month at even, fro’ 
even unto shall ye celebrate your Sabbath.” And in Mg epee 
of the Ten Commandments itis, Exo. xx. 10,“ But the seventh day 

is (not | but) A to the Lord ;” hones ie 
| J Seventh Day is A 





canno 
but every Sabbath is not a Seventh 
Tradition may assert, That our Blessed Lord suffered on A day of 
That it was o ; for Holy Scripture 80 er it. Tradition may assert, 
hat it was on A day of, ; for Holy Serip- 
ture so records this also. But Tradition cannot justly assert, T 
that Sa was The Sa the Seventh wy for Holy Berle 
ture records a contradiction of it. “So shall he Som three 
days and three nights in the heart of the earth —St. John xix. 14 
records“ It was aday of preparation | for the toed 3” and St. Luke 
xxiii. 54 records “ Thata rew near,” nota Sabbath of The 
seventh day, for that approaching day, was F riday, but A Sabbath x4 
the Paeoger 3 hence St. John xix. 31, “ For that Sabbath Day was 


hig 

“ therefore appears, That there is no authority for the obser- 
vance of Good Friday, above, Dogmatic Teaching ; or, The Edict 
of a Living Infallible Head. 


HERMAN HEINFETTER. 
17, Fepteentvdtend, 
October 1, 15 


P.S.—August = a This is the Six Hundred and Fortieth 
“ How long halt ye between two opinions? if Lord 
God, follow in, but G Baal — him ; ye cannot serve God and 
Boats for he that is of God heareth yod's words ; and whosoever 
be a ishamed of me or of my words, of him shall the son of man be 

ashamed. I beseech you, therefore, bre thren, by the mercies of God, 
that Ye your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your caaneneiia service ; and be not conformed to this world ; 
but be ye transformed — as of your — that ye may prove 

what is that Good, a perfect will of God; for who- 
soever doth not ot bear his cross, — come Fay me, cannot be my 
disciple ; heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away.” 

Be not deceived. This is not an Immaterial selection of one day 
for another, but a question of grave importance ven of acce} ce 
or rejection of our Lord Jesus Christ; the decision of which we 
cannot avoid. We know rey noc our Blessed Lord hath declared, and 
we must either agers bie q aration, or * make him a liar.” 

Be not deceived. We tal” ie there is no uncertainty in our 
Blessed Lord’s ape and that the disturbing cause, is an op- 

ing declaration of Tradition. We know that our Blessed Lord 
‘as nF Three days and three nights ; and that Tradition says— 
Three days and two nights. 

Be not deceived. If ap Ch 
that war is raging : a 
su 


Be not deceived. Tradition has 2 not secured any one, that is not 
80 convinced of = authority, as to aa ae of his adhesion 
to it, as clearly, though h ‘Pradition’s dge was marked on his 
forehead ; an that does not by his actions, and the systems he 

ports, as clearly point out to others his conviction, as thoug! 
Traaition’s Badge was marked on his hands. Tradition is not a 
scrupulous master; it has been, that it has ———- buying and 
selling, without all req: marks of ad 


rances are of peace, Facts determine 
ist okey Tradition are warring for our 








DECIMAL COINAGE, 


Everyone who has reflected on the subject, must 
have observed with unmixed feelings of satisfaction 
the general conclusions of the Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed to take into con- 
sideration and report on the practicability and 
advantages, or otherwise, of adopting the Decimal 
system of coinage in this country,—the unanimous, 
unequivocal opinions of almost all the various wit- 
gm examined, and the general urgent demand 
for some rompt and decisive action.—Before it is 
too late, I would, however, beg to be allowed to 
call attention through your columns to one most 
important view and mode of proceeding which has 
not yet I think been sufficiently taken into con- 





sideration ; although we might thus, with very 
slight modification of the propositions of the Com- 
mittee and no practical sacrifice whatever of their 
advantages, but on the contrary with much less 
disturbance of existing arrangements, secure the 
almost inestimable additional advantage of a clear, 
intelligible, wniversal monetary system,—already 
sufficiently in existence for the purpose in a great 
portion of the civilized world, and certain, if taken 
up by this country, to extend itself universally. 

I quite agree with the Committee, that this 
country has kept accounts too long in and is too 
widely bound up with pounds sterling, represented 
by the sovereign, to allow of its being either reason- 
able or practicable to give up this great denomina- 
tion in our accounts and our coinage. On the other 
hand, France has now extended over the Con- 
tinent far too widely to be ever abandoned that 
beautifully simple, admirable system of francs and 
Napoleons,—the delight of every Continental tra- 
veller, and equally the source of his grief and regret 
when passing on into the varieties and perplexities 
of absurd coins and accounts, changing (literally 
with railway speed) from hour to hour, which still 
disgrace some parts of Europe. Instead then of the 
entirely new coinage and designation of mils and 
their multiples, wp to the thousand making a sove- 
reign, proposed by the Committee,—would it not 
be wiser to sacrifice a little of theoretic nominal 
perfection for the far more simply and easily ob- 
tained, and surely greatest of all possible practical 
advantages arising out of the following plan of 
proceeding? Let it be assumed that the Huropean 
frane will ultimately become the universal unit in 
all accounts, and let all coins whatever be multiples 
or definite portions of the franc, with the exact 
number and proportion which they represent dis- 
tinctly expressed upon them in all cases ; and for 
the present let the amounts of the various coins 
in use, and to be kept in circulation in different 
countries, and the exact mode of keeping accounts, 
be left, subject to this one condition, to be settled in 
each of them as circumstances shall determine. In 
this country, for instance, in place of the half dozen 
new mil coins, wholly without correspondence with 
anything now in existence, proposed by the Com- 
"| mittee, and the banishment of all the old figures 
but the pound sterling from our accounts, we should 
have little to do but to substitute an issue of franes 
for our shillings, to stamp our sovereigns with the 
number 25, our crowns as 6, and our half crowns 
as 3 franc pieces,—and we might still keep our 
accounts in pounds, francs, and pence (or double 
sous) instead of our present pounds, shillings, and 
pence, If a foreigner hears of 1,000J. sterling he 
then is at once aware that 25,000 frances is the sum 
indicated, and if he enters England laden with his 
rouleaus of 5-franc pieces he knows at once that 
five of them make up the current gold coin of the 
country. When the alarming amounts of francs 
with which an Englishman is sometimes perplexed 
are named, a division by 25 at once turns the 
milliards into pounds sterling; and when he leaves 
his own country there can be equally little difficulty 
or question as to the exact standard exchangeable 
value everywhere of his native sovereign with its 
indicative number 25. All that would be necessary 
to render this simple, self-evidently useful plan 
general and comprehensive, would be, for England 
and France bynegotiation to induce other countries, 
as widely and generally as possible, to enact that 
their coinage and accounts should hereafter be some 
multiple of the franc,—the ten penny, or twenty sow 
piece,—and that no coin should hereafter circulate 
without the exact multiple or decimal part of the 
franc which it represented being distinctly im- 
pressed upon its surface. If the United States of 
America, for instance, still chose to have their 
accounts kept in dollars and cents,—to bring even 
them into the arrangement it would be only neces- 
sary that they should make their future dollar an 
exact 4 or 5-franc piece, and their cent a sou :— 
involving a scarcely perceptible change in their 
present monetary system. How long, in short, 
could any but a land of savages, cut off from all 
intercourse with the civilized world, resist the over- 
whelming social and commercial advantages to be 
secured on terms such as these ! 

I must not occupy more of your valuable space 





with details; and indeed, it is sufficiently obvious 
to render them unnecessary, that the plan now 
proposed would work far better in practice—be far 
less injurious and repulsive, particularly to the 
poorer and less educated classes, besides its other 
still more important public and national advantages 
—than that proposed by the Committee of the House 
of Commons. The penny postage, tolls of every 
kind, and all cases in which pennies and halfpennies 
are concerned, are admitted by the Committee 
to offer serious and very embarrassing difficulties 
in the carrying out of their plan,—as these im- 
portant denominations and coins would no longer 
exist, and would be replaced by nothing at all cor- 
responding with them. In the first case, for 
instance, that of postage, the proposed new 5 mil 
coin would add, it appears, 20 per cent. to our rate of 
postage,—to which Mr, Rowland Hill, on the part 
of the public, naturally entertains a most decided 
objection ;—whilst the next denomination in the new 
proposed coinage (the mil coin) would cause a loss 
of 100, 900/. a year to the revenue,— which theChan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would, no doubt, equally 
dislike. Not only would the double sou, or English 
penny, meet all these difficulties, —but the poor be- 
wildered rustic, instead of all these new mil coins, 
would still find in the single and double sou pieces 
his old familiar pence and half-pence. The only 
necessary practical change of any moment in this 
country would, in short, be, that from shillings to 
pence; and here the broad, clear, distinction between 
twelve pence and ten pence would put every one on 
his guard ;—and the fact that three francs would 
constitute the well-known English half-crown, 
must render this change intelligible to the most 
limited mental capacity that ever existed. We 
should pass from our present state of isolation and 
admitted barbarism in accounts and currency to a 
universal and universally intelligible circulating 
medium and standard of comparison in every de- 
scription of statement—commercial and statis- 
tical :—and this not by means of the proposed 
half-dozen of altogether new unheard-of mil coins, 
still without correspondence with those of any 
other country,—but by means of the alteration of 
little more than a single one of our existing forms 
of money, and scarcely any in the present form of 
our accounts, 


P.S. Since writing the above, a number of able 
letters and comments on the plan of decimal coinage 
proposed by the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons have appeared in the newspapers,—all, 
almost without an exception so far as I know, 
warm in their approbation of the Decimal system, 
but objecting to the form in which the Committee 
propose to carry it out in practice. The injustice, 
injurious consequences, and almost absolute im- 
practicability of this plan are in particular pointed 
out with great ability and knowledge of the subject 
in a long letter signed J. E. G., in the Times of 
Tuesday last. As this letter contains the only 
approach to a suggestion of any other and more 
practicable scheme than that of the Committee, I 
would just observe that the great conclusion at 
which this writer arrives—viz., ‘‘ that no decimal 
system of coinage will be just and practicable which 
does not retain the penny as one of its essential 
elements”—is entirely in harmony with the scheme 
which I have proposed. Both in our coinage and 
as a denomination in our accounts, the penny, or 
two sou piece, the tenth of the franc or livre (the 
unit in far the most widely extended and perfect 
decimal system in existence), would retain the posi- 
tion claimed for it, on grounds, it appears to me, 
altogether irresistible. T. W. R. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE arrangements for the Twenty-third Meeting 
of the British Association at Hull on Wednesday 
next are in a state of great forwardness. The good 
people of that town have set about their of 
preparation with a great deal of quiet and steady 
attention, as a matter of business. The rooms are 
all allotted, —most of the preliminaries in regard 
to the evening meetings, excursions, ordinaries, 
&c., are settled,—and it seems as if the members 
on their arrival will drop naturally into their 
places with very little trouble. The locality is in 
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some respects very singular. Busy as this the 
third port of the empire always is, the Associa- 
tion’s meetings will be held in streets as quiet as 
the most secluded nooks of Belgravia: for the 
territory of the Association is not on the Island of 
Hull. ‘This expression will perhaps surprise the 
Southrons ; among whom, indeed, the nature of 
Hull and of its trade is little understood. It is 
necessary to say to them, that these are no longer 
tainted or enriched by the whale fishery :— 
Scoresbys no longer navigate their stout ships to 
the Arctic Circle. But it is also necessary to say, 
that if the Queen should come to the “Kings 
town” upon Hull, she might pass in her Fairy 
yacht-steamer the broad Humber, covered with 
sails, into a semi-circle of docks of amazing extent 
(which environ the busy streets of Hull, and 
constitute it an island), and return to the same 
great estuary without once quitting her vessel. 
It is on the outside of this semi-circle of water, 
in the brighter and more fashionable part of 
the place, that the General Meetings and Sec- 
tions are accommodated. If the public rooms be 
taken as the centre, a radius of a few hundred feet 
includes all the buildings devoted to the Associa- 
tion. These public rooms are handsome and large, 
and have been lately polished up. The President’s 
Address, on the opening day, will be delivered in 
the saloon of the Mechanics’ Institution, a large 
and fine theatre.—About forty communications 
are already announced,—many of them relating to 
the Humber, the sea-coast, and Yorkshire. Ex- 
cursions are planned to the fast-disappearing sea- 
shore near Ald Ravenser, of melancholy memory, 
—to the bright cliffs, caves and island rocks of 
Flamborough,—to Thornton Abbey and Brock- 
lesby Park,—to Grimston Hall, Beverley, &.— 
after the meeting. The great Station Hotel will 
now be put to an unexpected use, and will be fully 
occupied by visitors,and diners.—Among the 
foreigners already announced as on their way are, 
Prof. Erdman of Stockholm and Prof. Helmholtz 
of Kénigsberg. 

Another soldier of the revolutionary wars has 
passed away in the person of Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles James Napier,—the conqueror of Scinde, 
and a writer whose pen was as trenchant as his 
sword. Sir Charles served in the Peninsula, in 
the American war of 1814, in the final campaign 
against Bonaparte, and in the East. His most 
notable actions were—at Corunna, for which he ob- 
tained a gold medal—at Meannee, where he de- 
feated a force eight times the numerical strength 
of his own—and at Dubba, near Hyderabad, where 
he completed the reduction of Scinde. Few men 
have ever received so many wounds;—he was 
literally scarred and hacked from head to foot. 
Yet all these historic titles would have given Sir 
Charles no claim to a place in our columns had he 
not also taken service with the Muses. It is as 
Cesar the commentator, not as Cesar the soldier, 
that he comes into our category,—though it must 
be said, that in his hands literature lost its pro- 
verbially peaceful character. The pen in his grasp 
grew a weapon of offence:—he charged under 
cover of his inkstand. His writings on Military 
law, on Colonization, and on other matters, are so 
many raids or reconnaisances conducted in the 
true military spirit. A life so varied, so full of 
stirring events, and so successful in a professional 
point of view, will doubtless find a historian. In 
the army Sir Charles will be remembered as the 
sternest of reformers; his own simple manner of 
life giving him power to enforce order which a 
more luxurious commander could scarcely have 
acquired. In illustration of this simplicity, the 
Daily News tells a good story. When the 
messenger from the India House brought to Sir 
Charles the despatch appointing him, at the 
special instance of the Great Duke and with a 
popular concurrence of demand seldom known in 
such a case, Commander-in-Chief of the armies 


of Hindtstan,—we quote the words of our 
contemporary,—‘‘ The door of his temporary resi- 
dence in Berkeley Street was opened by a female 
servant; who, in answer to the eager inquiries of 
the bearer of the despatch, asserted that neither 
Sir Charles Napier nor his lady was at home. This 
was perplexing to the messenger, who had been 





charged to deliver the despatch into the hands of 
either Sir Charles or Lady Napier. While engaged 
in altercation with the servant in the hall, a door 
at the head of the stairs was suddenly opened, and 
the veteran himself appeared. ‘I am Sir Charles 
Napier,’ said he; ‘but as we are at present at 
dinner, and I have no second room to show you 
into, you had better call again.” The surprised 
messenger announced his errand, and the despatch 
was at once safely lodged in Sir Charles’s own 
hands.” 

From France we hear of the demise of another 
illustration of the wars of the Empire, General 
Charles-Tristan, better known by his title of Count 
Montholon. In history he will be remembered as 
the faithful friend of Napoleon, the sharer of his 
exile, and the executor of his will. After the 
death of Napoleon, Count Montholon returned to 
Europe, where he lived in great obscurity for many 
years, until his connexion with the Boulogne ex- 
pedition of Louis Napoleon brought him once more 
into notoriety. After the return of the Bonapartes 
to France, the veteran follower of the family shared 
in their councils and profited by their fortunes. 

The Mediterranean Electric Telegraph is, we 
are told, in a fair way of execution. Some 
contracts have just been entered into for the con- 
struction of the materials that are to become the 
vehicle of intercommunication between Europe 
and Africa; and it is confidently believed that 
before the end of next year the electric fluid will 
be travelling to and fro, over land and under 
water, in the service of commerce and civilization. 
—‘ Vast,” says a Correspondent, “‘as the import- 
ance of the present line is, the magnitude of its 
usefulness will increase a hundred-fold when its 
contemplated continuation to India shall have been 
carried out. Six thousand miles of telegraph now 
under construction in India, conveying the 
thoughts and wants of 120,000,000 of fellow men, 
will be brought within a few hours of our own 
door. The multifarious and complicated relations 
of that immense empire with the mother-country 
will find a daily, nay, hourly, expression through 
the silent yet eloquent wires that will soon be 
established between Bombay and the coast of 
Africa. Although the various States through 
whose lands the line must pass, are willing to lend 
all facilities and supports to the undertaking, yet 
the arrangements necessary to establish the con- 
cern on a sound and safe basis, in a commercial 
point of view, require time and consideration. 
—Independently of the vast Indian connexion in 
prospect, the same company has already rendered 
to the mercantile community in this country, and 
in France and Italy, a very considerable service by 
bringing the heart of the Mediterranean Sea 
within the electric circle. Henceforth navigators 
by sail or by steam need no longer travel to a Con- 
tinental port in order to communicate with their 
friends or principals in Europe; but passing by 
and stopping a few hours at a port in the island of 
Sardinia, they can send their tidings and receive 
their instructions from London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Dublin, Paris, Hamburgh, Amsterdam, or 
any other commercial place in Europe.—Thus 
British enterprise has been and is leading onwards 
the majestic stream of civilization; and we may 
say that, supported as it is by the European public, 
it is the only successful and permanent conqueror 
of the world.” 

A paragraph in illustration of the uses of the 
Electric Telegraph is going the round of our con- 
temporaries which recalls an incident of which we 
heard not long ago. Each of the anecdotes shows, 
in its way, how science tends to remove the perils 
andsuspend the romance of travel.—The newspaper 
paragraph relates, that a Liverpool citizen, touring 
in Holland, suddenly found himself in want of 
1002.; instead of writing from Amsterdam to 
Liverpool and waiting the return of post, an ope- 
ration of five or six days, he walks into the 
telegraph office and sendsa few words by lightning 
to state his need. This was at twelve o’clock. A 

turn or two on the quays, round the square of the 
Palace, would bring him to the hour of dinner. 
Six o’clock found him at his wine. A tap at the 
door, a stranger is introduced :—‘‘Have I the 
honour to address M. ——?”—‘“‘ Yes.”—“ Our 





London correspondent desires us to place in your 
hands a cheque for 100/.”—Our own anecdote has a 
different interest. The scene is the Prague railway 
station in Vienna,—-the time, six in the morning, 
on the arrival of the great train from Dresden, 
Prague, and Brunn. An Englishman, who has 
lost his passport, is on his way to a guard-house, 
conducted by a Croat soldier, on suspicion of being 
a refugee and a conspirator. He has about him 
letters to various persons in Hungary and in Italy, 
chiefly patriots,—and, knowing the Austrians, he 
is altogether conscious that his case is bad. Arrived 
at the guard-house, he is asked to tell the story of 
his life, those of the lives of his father, mother, 
friends, and acquaintances. He is cross-questioned, 
doubted, threatened. Ofcourse, he lets them know 
that he is a free-born Briton, and he plainly hints 
that they had better mind what they are about. His 
words are disbelieved, and put down as evidence 
against him. He is without a passport, and every 
man without a passport isa vagabond. A thought 
strikes him :—when he entered Austria at Boden- 
bach, he remembers that he was detained a couple 
of hours while the police looked into his passport 
and copied it into their books. That entry must 
still be there. He appeals to it, and suggests an 
inquiry by telegraph if his story be not true. The 
Croats, with their long guns and baker-boy faces, 
stare in bewilderment: they were probably thinking 
of the glacis and a short range. But the official could 
not refuse the appeal, especially as the prisoner offered 
to pay the expenses of the inquiry. Away flashed 
the lightning along the plains of Moravia, by the 
Moldau and the Elbe, through the mountains of 
Bohemia to the heart of the Saxon Switzerland; 
the book was opened, the story found, and the reply 
sent back. By ten o’clock the answer was at the 
gates of Vienna, the Croats gave up their spoil, 
and in less than an hour afterwards the tourist was 
enjoying a Viennese breakfast at the Herz-Erzhog 

arl. In such anecdotes we see how science has 
tended to lengthen life by superseding the necessity 
for intervals of waste, and assisted to disarm the 
despotisms of the world by atoning for accidents 
and offering a ready means for innocence to vindi- 
cate itself,—as it does, in other cases, for the cir- 
cumventing and overtaking of guilt. 

A Correspondent who uses the ominous signa- 
nature ‘ Tiglath-Pileser,’ writes as follows.—‘‘ No 
historical or biblical student can look at the glass- 
case in the British Museum containing inscribed 
tablets of Nebuchadnezzar, Esarhaddon, Nabona- 
dius (the supposed Belshazzar of the prophet 
Daniel), and Cyrus, without an anxious desire to 
know the contents of these ancient records. The 
period to which they belong is the most obscure 
and infinitely the most important in the connexion 
between sacred and profane history, and it is im- 
possible to over-estimate the practical value of its 
elucidation. The general effect of the inscriptions 
above alluded to is probably known, and they may 
not in themselves be of much moment; but any 
inscription of the period, and relating to the per- 
sonages in question, must have its interest and its 
value. Would not the publication, for distribution 
among the members of the Assyrian Excavation 
Fund Society, of translations of these and other 
cuneiform inscriptions already discovered (such as 
those relating to the pensile paradise of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and his sacrifice of his son to avert the 
calamities which threatened Babylon) be an appro- 
priate and acceptable commencement of the labours 
of the committee ?’—We give our Correspondent’s 
suggestion as he makes it:—but it seems to us 
that an Excavation Fund Society is not a Publi- 
cation Society,—unless it can be shown that pub- 
lication can be made a means of swelling the 
Excavation Fund,—and there are other Societies 
to which a work like this properly belongs. 

Mr. Vincent Sternberg, who he already pub- 
lished some interesting records of Folk-Lore—to 
use the English name originally given to the subject 
by ourselves—is at present engaged in making a 
more extended collection of the popular tales of the 
English peasantry; and asks us to give him the 
benefit of our circulation for inviting commu- 
nications of inedited legends, &c. to his London 
address, 15, Store Street, Bedford Square. ‘A 
work,” he says very justly, “similar to the one I 
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am endeavouring to carry out can scarcely be 
rendered complete without a large provincial corre- 
spondence :”—and the copious contributions which 
we ourselves received from the country at the time 
when we were giving up a portion of our columns 
to the same subject leave little doubt that Mr. 
Sternberg may reckon on similar assistance if he 
can make his wishes known in the proper quarters. 

We see from the columns of the Edinburgh 
Guardian, that the friends of Dr. Daniel Wilson 
have been expressing the universal regret felt in 
Edinburgh on his retirement from the long and 
important archeological services which he has 
rendered to the northern kingdom, to enter on 
the duties of his Professorship at Toronto,—by a 
farewell banquet. 

It is a pleasant expression of the many-sided 

sentiment of English life, that in an age of express 
trains and iron utility a new care should have 
shown itself for the preservation of the relics of an 
age long past. While we are making tubular 
bridges and Dover harbours, we are also spending 
large sums of money in restoring the two most 
ancient of our historical documents—the Tower of 
London and the Castle of Edinburgh. Our readers 
have heard from time to time of the progress of 
repair and restoration at the Tower :—repairs and 
restorations which have their painful as well as 
their pleasant side. For, although the repair is 
necessary, and the renewed structure will preserve 
for a distant posterity an idea of the cells and dun- 
geons made famous by great crimes or heroic 
sufferings, they will no longer be the same cells 
which a More or a Sydney, a Boleyn or a Jane 
Grey sanctified by patience or purified with 
tears. Some of the famous prisons of the Tower it 
has not been necessary to destroy in order to pre- 
serve. Generations of pilgrims may still muse in 
the room where Raleigh wrote, where Fisher 
starved and Elizabeth fretted her proud heart— 
where Essex lay in his dark hole, where Leicester 
carved his name in the stone wall, and where the 
Poles woreaway their youth and hopes. The Bloody 
Tower, the Bell Tower, the Beauchamp Tower, 
the Devereux Tower, and some others, remain as 
they were in the days of the Tudor King. The 
Flint, the Bowyer and the Brick Towers are gone, 
with all their memories,—with the story of Lady 
Jane Grey, that of the Duke of Clarence and his 
darling Malmsey, and many more. The process 
of repair is not, however, all in waste. If one ancient 
wall has disappeared, with the handwriting on it, 
the repairs have brought to light other inscriptions 
not hitherto known. Inthe Beauchamp Tower the 
Board of Works have recovered some interesting 
memorials :—and these, we believe, are likely to 
be given to the world ere long.—In the northern 
capital, the recently discovered St. Margaret’s 
Chapel is to be made the germ of a new structure 
—a church for the garrison, with library, chap- 
lain’s room, and the like. The style chosen is 
Norman; and the chief object in view is, to assi- 
milate the several picturesque elements of the 
Castle and crown them as it were by the new 
building. To this end there will be a noble tower 
erected, higher than any existing part of the 
ancient towers and bastions of the Castle, from 
which the clustering lines will fall away gradually 
towards the picturesque and irregular outlines of 
the batteries and other buildings. From the sum- 
mit of this new tower there will be a magnificent 
view of Edinburgh,—the Firth of Forth and the 
adjacent hills, from the Pentland range on the 
south, sweeping round by the west towards the 
great chain of the Highlands. 
_ Singapore journals announce, that the enterpris- 
ing Madame Ida Pfeiffer had arrived at Batavia. 
After a short stay in the Dutch settlement, she 
quitted that place, in an American ship, on the 
3rd of July, for California. 

A new Report of the British and Foreign School 
Society shows that an impulse has been given to 
the old educational societies by recent discussions 
in the press and in parliament. The matters treated 
of are too much in the nature of details for us to 
go through the Report with our readers; but we 
may refer such as take an especial interest in the 
school movement to that document itself as con- 
taining abundant evidence that the Society feels 
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itself put upon good behaviour. Out of this atti- 
tude of increased vigilance and activity there will 
doubtless come in time substantial benefits for the 
rising generation. 


Opinion seems to be awakening in France to the 
evils of the present high rates of postage between 
the two countries. An argument to which we 
helped the Cheap Postage Association in favour of 
their reform as regards America—and which, we 
are glad to see, they have used somewhat liberally 
—applies in a more striking degree to the case of 
France than even to that of America.—The fare 
of a man from London to Paris and back by the 
express tidal train, say second class, is 3l.: the 
man may be 200lb. in weight and his luggage 
may be 60lb. more. He travels by the best train, 
he claims protection of life and limb, he must have 
a comfortable carriage on the rail and a snug place 
in the steamer, he may get in and out of the train 
fifty times, requiring service at every turn, and he 
has the privilege of using the machinery of the 
company as it may suit his convenience for thirty 
days.—Now, take the case of the same weight 
of letters. They are put into a bag and sealed; 
they are stowed away in a luggage-van on the 
line, and lowered into the hold of the steamer. 
They take up less room than the man and his 
luggage; they ask no service; they have no 
hunger to detain the convoy, and no sea-sickness 
to alarm the crew. Yet, for taking 260 lb. weight 
of letters from London to Paris, and bringing a 
similar quantity from Paris to London, the charge 
—taking the letter at its full weight of a quarter 
of an ounce—is no less than 1,386/. 13s. 4d. The 
‘‘peculiar conditions ” cannot be very mysterious 
in the case of postage between London and Paris. 
A penny, as is well known, is enough to cover the 
inland cost on either side the Channel. As to 
rapidity and regularity, the argument is against 
the Post Office: for travellers go by the tidal 
trains—letters by Dover and Calais, the longer 
route. Even if there be some expenses attending 
the transfer of letters that do not attend the transfer 
of passengers and luggage—which we are not 
aware of—the difference between 3/. and 1,386l. 
has margin enough and to spare for all omissions. 
—We would ask our French readers to ask them- 
selves, and to ask of their neighbours, why 260 lb. 
of man and portmanteau may travel to and fro. 
between London and Paris for 3/., and 260 Ib. of 
paper with writing on it should be charged by the 
Government 1,386/. 13s. 4d. In this way public 
— is created,—and once created it will act of 
itself, 





COLOSSEUM, Regent’s Park.—Admission 1s.—The original 
PANOKAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited Daily from 
half-past Ten till Five. The extraordinary PANORAMA of 
LONDON BY NIGHT, from Seven till Ten. Music from Two till 
Five, and during the evening, several favourite Songs by Miss 
A. Poole. 

CYCLORAMA, Albany Street.—LISBON AND EARTH- 
QUAKE.—This celebrated and unique Moving Panorama, repre- 
senting the destruction of Lisbon by Earthquake in 1755, is 
exhibited Daily, at Three ; Evening, at Eight o’clock.—Admission, 
1s. ; Children and Schools, half-price to either Exhibition. 





ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 

—ST. PETERSBURGH and CONSTANTINOPLE are exhi- 

bited_immediately preceding the DIORAMA of the OCEAN 

MAIL (vid the Cape) to INDIA and AUSTRALIA.—Daily, at 3 

= 8. Admission, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Children, 
price. 


The AZTEC LILLIPUTIANS, MARIONETTE THEATRE, 
Lowther Arcade, Strand. WILL SHORTLY CLOSE, the Ex- 
hibition of these Wonderful Beings, arrangements having been 
made for their Provincial Tour. To the Public.—There is no time 
to be lost. “ We shall never look upon their like again.” Open 
every Day and Evening, from 1itill 1, 3 till 5, and 7 till 10.—Ad- 
mission, ls.; Reserved Seats, 2s. td. 





GOLD NUGGETS at the GREAT GLOBE.—A e Collec- 
tion of AUSTRALIAN GOLD, together with Rocks, inerals. 
and Precious Stones of Australia, at Mr. WYLD'S LARGE 
MODEL of the EARTH, Leicester Square. Lectures hourly 
upon every subject of Geographical Science.—Open daily from 
10 to 10, Children under 12 years of age and Schools, half-price. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — PATRON :— 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—CHANGE of the LECTURE on 
, THAMES.”—The SECOND PART of an HISTORICAL 
LECTURE on“ THE THAMES,” from its Source to its Estuary, 
by GEORGE BUCKLAND, Esq., assisted by M 
Younge, with NEW SONGS and NEW DISSOLVING 
SCENERY, on Tuesdays and Fridays at Four o’clock, and every 
Evening except Saturday at Nine.—Lectures: By J. H. Pepper, 
Esq., on PHOTUGRAPHY, with Illustrations, Mornings an 
ees By Dr. hhoffner, on ELECTR! LLDING and 
SILVERING.—The LANCASHIRE SEWING MACHINE ex- 
hibited in Use and explained Daily. — 0 Mornings and 
Evenin Admission, 18.; Schools, and Children under Ten 
years of age, Half-price. 














MONT BLANC WILL CLOSE on SATURDAY EVENING. 
September 10th, and KE-OPEN on Mr. ALBER*® sMITH'S 
return from the Continent.—During the ensuing week the Enter- 
Gay Morning, ot¢3 clock? Delle Se; Area, So Galle 
y orning, a! oc — le ; ; -_ 
Egyptian Hail, Piccadilly. shastons a 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological, 8. 





PINE ARTS 


ART COMPETITIONS, 

THE prevailing practice of competition for the 
execution of works of Art, if it have some obvious 
arguments to recommend it, is yet at the best at- 
tended with such serious drawbacks—to which we 
have again and again called attention,—and is 
liable to so much abuse,—that it wants especial 
watching in each of the instances in which it is 
applied. That it seems to present the best security 
for obtaining the best work that can be had, is the 
first suggestion,—and that it does so would also be 
the general fact if it happened to be always the 
case that—where the competition is merely by 
models—he who produces a good model is equally 
able to carry out his work on the large scale. One 
great objection to competitions, even where they 
are fairly conducted, is, the large amount of talent 
which they call into action and of hopes which they 
raise,—when only a tenth part, it may be, of that 
talent can be remunerated and nine-tenths of those 
hopes must be disappointed. The sum to be paid 
for a great work of Art put up to competition may 
be a good and sufficient one so far as the successful 
competitor is concerned, —but it has likewise 
called into operation a quantity of art, labour, 
and expectation for which there is no payment at 
all. For this reason it might seem a safe and a 
more direct course to intrust an important work 
to a single tried and well-known talent :—only 
that, such a course lends itself too easily to 
jobbery, in its abuse,—and even in its honest use 
tends to create a monopoly of Art employment in 
a few hands. It is not to be denied, that the open 
competitions in Westminster Hall had the bene- 
ficial effect of bringing a mass of talent out of greater 
or less obscurity into the strong light of day, and 
helping to strike a balance which the accident of 
patronage constantly tends to disturb. 

But in order that the principle of competition may 
have any wholesome operation at all, it is absolutely 
essential that all its conditions shall be stringently 
observed. The very justice which it proposes to 
effect becomes a gross injustice if there be any 
deviation after the fact from its own prescriptions, 
—the right itself which is its object and argument 
is readily convertible into a wrong. The principle 
of the thing is so delicate, that it can flourish only in 
an atmosphere of strict conscientiousness. If where 
certain terms have been laid down as the condi- 
tions of a work to be competed for, the prize be 
afterwards given to a competitor who has gained 
for himself an advantage by a deviation from those 
terms,—a positive injustice is done to each other 
competitor who has lost the same advantage by 
working strictly within the limits prescribed. The 
conformity incurs the penalty,—and the breach 
carries the prize. The conditions laid down were 
themselves the snare which entrapped all the com- 
petitors save him who had the daring to break 
through them. If, for example, a bas-relief be 
called for, and (as has happened in more recent 
instances than one,— in one glaring case, 
where the very measures of the relief were pre- 
scribed) the prize be given to a work of high 
relief—then, every competitor who denied himself 
that greater boldness of treatment and handling 
which the latter manner offers, because such were 
his instructions, is wronged for his obedience, in 
favour of the fortanate man who disobeyed. This 
is a very common form of the injustice wrought 
in the name of competition:—of which our 
readers will readily call to mind one great 
and conspicuous example. But we do not re- 
member any case in which the principle of 
competition has been dealt with in the same 
free and easy fashion as by the gentlemen of Leeds 
—according to the information which has been 
given to us. 

Som2 time ago a committee was formed in that 
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town to take measures for and conduct the erec- 
tion of » monument commemorative of the late 
Duke 2f Wellington. Having raised their fund, 
these gentlemen proceeded to invite the competi- 
tiox of some half-dozen of the first sculptors of the 
day,—of whom the Baron Marochetti was one. 
It never seems to have occurred to this Yorkshire 
committee that the first-rate talents thus set to 
work for their service were things to be treated 
with the greatest respect—to be defeated only under 
the conditions which the parties had themselves 
accepted. They seem to have had no suspicion that 
with each one of the sculptors so called into com- 

tition they had made a conditional contract. 

ow far the various models growing into life 
under this contract may have proceeded, we know 
not :—but suddenly, acting under what influence 
it is needless here to inquire, the committee 
coolly announce that they have changed their 
plan of operations,—and have given the work then 
under competition to the Baron Marochetti! Now, 
competition has, as we have said, met with a good 
deal of abuse in its time,—but we do not remember 
its ever having had ‘‘ the back turned on it” in 
this way before, by committee or by individual. If, 
for whatever reason, there was a determination on 
the part of this committee to give the work already 
put out to competition to the Baron Marochetti— 
or to any other one of the sculptors competing—it 
would have been more decent at least to wait for 
the models, and cover that determination with the 
forms of an adjudication. It might have so hap- 
pened, that the Baron’s model would itself have 
supplied the justification :—it would in any case 
have given an avowable pretext. But thus sum- 
marily to dismiss the Spirit which they had them- 
selves evoked, is a species of arbitrary exorcism 
which we hope will henceforth stand to the sole 
credit of the Leeds Committee for the Wellington 
Memorial, 





Frnz-Art Gossip. — The advance which is 
making from day to day in Dioramic Art is admi- 
rably exemplified in the Diorama of the Ocean 
Mail, now on view at the Gallery of Illustration 
in Regent Street :—another attraction which the 
pencils and enterprise of Messrs. Grieve & Telbin 
have added to what Johnson called the public 
stock of harmless pleasure. ‘‘ Fools admire,” says 
our great satiric poet, “but men of sense ap- 
prove;” and we can approve—and in print—the 
very admirable picture of St. Petersburgh which 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin are now exhibiting. 
Nothing of its kind has been better than this,— 
and the kind, we need hardly add, is good in itself. 
Unsurpassed dexterity and a conscientious love of 
detail are apparent in every part. 


Mr. Alfred Neild, the Honorary Secretary to 
the Dalton Memorial Committee in Manchester, 
writes to us to remonstrate courteously against our 
remarks last week on the subject of that resolution 
of the Committee which proposes to spend a 
portion of the money subscribed in a copy of 
a Dalton statue already existing in the town. 
He says:—‘‘ Your comment on Manchester eco- 
nomy might perhaps be answered by the mere 
statement of the fact, that a sum considerably above 
4,000/. has been raised, with little exception, in 
Manchester and the vicinity alone ; but permit me 
to add, with reference to the intended statue, that 
the motive of the Committee in its decision was 
not the saving of money, but a doubt of the possi- 
bility of procuring anything better than Chantrey’s 
production. Having two copies of the same statue 
in the same town is not altogether a new thing. 
Glasgow has two of Watt,—one in marble in the 
Hunterian Museum, the other in bronze in 
George’s Square. For one person who will see 
Chantrey’s original in our Royal Institution, ten 
thousand will see the copy in the centre of the city.” 
—Now, it is precisely because Manchester does for 
the most part her matters so munificently, and may 
become so important a patron of the expanding 
Arts of the country, as she has been a most im- 
portant agent of civilization in other ways, that we 
still hope to see this resolution amended.—In the 
first place, if the principle be wrong, it is not 
worth while to quote the precedent of Glasgow for 





its support ;—in the second, we feel sure that 
among the sculptors of England the men of Man- 
chester could certainly get something much better 
than a copy of the thing they have,—not as ques- 
tioning the merit, positive or comparative, of the 
existing work, but because they have it;—in the 
third, we suppose that everybody likely to look at 
Art might see Chantrey’s original in the Royal In- 
stitution,—and therefore had better now have an 
opportunity of seeing something else. 


Pictures by Zoffany (though he was a prolific 
painter) do not often occur for sale,—but when sold 
they are sure to realize good prices. Such was the 
case with a well-known Zoffany—one of the pictures 
which he painted when in India—Col. Mordaunt’s 
‘Cock Fight at Lucknow’—sold last week at the 
sale at Daylesford, the seat of the celebrated 
Warren Hastings, for 215 guineas. The picture 
is full of character (Zoffany was seldom out in 
rendering characteristics),—and is known beyond 
the walls of Daylesford by a clever mezzotint by 
Earlom. Zoffany is an artist who has not had 
sufficient justice done to him. To be seen to ad- 
vantage, he must be seen at Lord Carlisle’s. He 
was the best painter of theatrical subjects that we 
have had. By his skill with the pencil we are 
enabled to judge how great an actor Garrick must 
have been. 


All who are interested in classic architecture 
and the growth of architectural beauty in the 
metropolis, will do well to look at Mr. Pennethorne’s 
new west wing to Somerset House. It is, of 
course, nothing more than an addition to Chambers’s 
building—made on Chambers’s own design; but it 
is such a carrying out of that great architect’s con- 
ception, and is in every respect such an addition of 
consequence to one of the best of our London 
buildings, that it should be seen by both architect 
and connoisseur. The details of Mr. Pennethorne’s 
new buildings are on Chambers’s scale; and every 
portion of his design is so faithfully followed, that 
the very sculptures are worked from casts made 
from sculptures in what, perhaps, we must once 
more call o/d Somerset House. 


A subscription is going the rounds among 
charitable people and lovers of old architecture for 
the restoration of Little Sompting Church, in 
Sussex,—one of the few churches now existing 
which contain genuine Saxon remains. The sum 
required is 1,200/.,—and in its application atten- 
tion will be paid, we are told, to the peculiarities 
of the original construction. Unless, indeed, these 
peculiarities be carefully attended to, the work of 
restoration had better be let alone. There is too 
great a rage among architects at the present day 
for making everything new,—for working up new 
materials rather than the old—cutting old designs 
in new stone, instead of the old material about 
which some associations still continue to linger even 
when new dressed. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





SapiEr’s WELLS.—This theatre re-opened on 
Saturday, with the tragedy of ‘Macbeth.’ As the 
general tenor of its former revival was now ob- 
served, with the exception of the Lady Macduff 
scene, of impossible performance, which, on this 
occasion, is judiciously omitted, many remarks on 
the event are not needed. Mr. Phelps was more 
elaborate than usual in his pronunciation of the 
text; and in the banquet scene he made some new 
stage-business which increased the statuesque effect 
of Macbeth’s position as the guests were hurriedly 
departing from the feast the pleasure of which 
had been spoilt by the tyrant’s ‘‘infirmity.” 
Altogether, Mr. Phelps’s present acting of the part 
is a great improvement on his former rehearsals. 
We remark, however, the old and objectionable 
uncertainty in the scene between him and Lady 
Macbeth, so full of poetry, in which the uxorious 
usurper seeks to screen his lady from a guilty par- 
ticipation in Banguo’s murder, for which he had 
himself just given minute directions. In this scene, 
however, all the performers whom we have seen 
have been equally at fault. What their precise 
interpretation is, we have never been able to 





imagine; save that one and all seem to have con- 
sidered the situation as an opportunity for being 
solemn, ponderous and dull, and somewhat mys- 
tical. Mr. Phelps pays particular attention to the 
poetical declamation, and assumes an air of super- 
natural intimation. So far, good;—but we require, 
besides, a definition of what Macbeth’s own purpose 
really is in saying all these fine things;—and for 
this we have yet to await the fitting histrionic 
revelation—the actor of genius who shall see his 
way through the weird medium created by the 
poet, unquestionably for high purposes of dramatic 
verity, but certainly not for the entire obscuration 
of available meaning. Mrs. Ternan performed the 
Lady Macbeth,—occasionally with considerable 
force, but not with the permanent energy sufficient 
to support the character ; and in the sleep-walking 
scene she fails entirely. Mr. Marston was so suc- 
cessful as Macduff in the interview with Malcolm 
at the end of the fourth act, that he was imme- 
diately honoured with a summons before the cur- 
tain.—The house was numerously attended—the 
pit and gallery were indeed crowded :—and the 
performance was throughout received with great 
applause. 





MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


THE time for what may be called collegiate 
musical examinations has not long passed ;—and 
the pupils of the Conservatoire of Paris, and of 
the Brussels Conservatoire, have mace, we are in- 
formed by the Gazette Musicale, exhibitions more 
creditable than usual. Both establishments are 
said to be flourishing :—while a recent advertise- 
ment in our own columns reminds us of a third 
music-school, the Conservatoire of Cologne, which 
is also in a state of high activity,—Prof. Hiller 
having resumed his functions there as principal of 
the establishment. A remark or two on the advan- 
tages and chances of foreign, as distinguished from 
home musical education, may thus be not mis- 
timed, now that the London season has ended, and 
when more than one young professor, after having 
“come out” (according to the fatal fashion of our 
day) before his course of study is completed, medi- 
tates a temporary eclipse in foreign parts by way 
of there qualifying himself at a cheap rate for con- 
tinuing his career at home with improved chances 
of success. 

It must be observed, that the idea is as mistaken 
as it is general, that a flourishing Conservatory im- 
plies the possibility of cultivating every branch of 
musical science and accomplishment under equally 
favourable auspices. For instance, of the three 
schools named, that of Paris is the only one in 
which singing and dramatic action could be studied 
with the least hope of success. The pupil who 
desires to be indoctrinated in counterpoint and 
harmony would probably stand the best chance in 
the Rhenish establishment, or—to travel still fur- 
ther—in the Conservatory of Leipsic, which offers, 
besides, the best school extant of sound pianoforte 
playing.—The success of the stringed instrument 
classes in Brussels, where the style of execution is 
less spasmodic and mannered than in Paris, and 
where amplitude of tone seems to be considered 
a desideratum of high value, might decide pilgrims 
having other views.—If our judgment be correct, 
only a partial and incomplete education is attain- 
able at any of the three sites in question. To point 
out where vocal writing may be now best learned 
—supposing the student old-fashioned enough to 
desire perfection in this,—would be no easy task. 
Even in Rome and Naples traditions have grown 
weak ; while professors are few and far between, 
—labouring under the discouragement of men who 
have lived into an age when that which they have 
to communicate is no longer appreciated. 

What a field, then, considering the number of 
excellent masters resident in London, and the op- 
portunities of hearing the best music of all the 
schools which England’s capital affords beyond 
any other city under the sun, would there now be 
for our Royal Academy of Music, or for any 
academy of music severely organized, liberally 
endowed, and righteously administered ! Such an 


establishment, also, would offer one advantage 
worth making many sacrifices to insure—the avoid- 
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ance of strange habits to be unlearned. It may be 
questioned | how far a French, Belgian, Rhenish, 
or Saxon sojourn is a good preparation for an Eng- 
lish career ;—how far the social habits of cities 
where a life of abandon comes naturally, where 
cheap pleasures on every side tempt the loiterer 
and the lounger, and where small observances are 
rather despised than esteemed, afford good pre- 
paration for that serious, busy, incessant and re- 
sponsible life which (there is no blinking the fact) 
our old over-working country claims of all who 
would achieve their fortune within her borders. 
Ours is no poor, pitiful prejudice against foreigners 
and their humours. Hairy faces and tobacco- 
pouches have no terrors for us; nor do we sneer 
at a scheme of manners in which little festiv. als, 
accessible amusements, easy intercourse, and re- 
ciprocal compliment have a larger share than they 
can ever have in England. But there are such 
things as a critical and comparing spirit brought 
home which is anything but cheerful or healthy,— 
a habitual disregard of times and seasons—a rebel- 
lion against everything that savours of ceremony— 
adisinclination to the idea of duty,—to say nothing 
of rooted artistic predilections and prejudices which 
are deadly, and of that blasée experience of life 
which is ceadlier.—We fancy that we have ob- 
served such unlovely and unwholesome phenomena 
too frequently, not to make the statement of their 
possible consequence to foreign artistic education 
worth submitting to all who have the training of 
others—or self-training—before them. 





Musica AND Dramatic Gosstp.— You can 
say just a word with a safe concience,” writes 
a Correspondent, ‘‘to any person whom chance 
may take along the South-Western Railway, in 
commendation of the service-music at Winchester 
Cathedral. If I may judge by an accidental 
hearing of it, the choir seems better in power, in 
quality, and in training, than any Cathedral choir 
I have as yet heard in England.” 

The Herr Devrient whose death is announced 
in the foreign journals, though belonging to the 
family of German actors, was neither our late 
well-esteemed guest Herr Emil Devrient, nor his 
brother, the accomplished man of letters and artist 
who is now at the head of the theatre of Carlsruhe : 
—but will be best known in England as having 
been the husband of Madame Schroeder-Devrient, 
—until, as German law permits, their marriage 
was legally dissolved. 

A new synagogue has just been opened for 
Jewish worship in Amsterdam, with new music 
composed for the occasion. It would be interesting 
to hear something more of this, since it is fair to con- 
clude that there must have been canonical pecu- 
liarities of style to consult and provide for, as 
distinct as those which mark the music of the 
Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and Genevese churches. 
But of the old Hebrew music in use at the syna- 
gogues the outer world knows nothing; and it 
seems remarkable that, while ‘the tribes” have 
done so much to enrich modern Art on its own 
conditions, no Mendelssohn, nor Moscheles, nor 
Meyerbeer should have bestowed time or thought 
on a branch of archeology so full of interest. 

A decree has just been passed by M. Fortoul, 
Minister of Public Instruction in France, officially 
recognizing and subsidizing an establishment for 
the cultivation of sacred music just founded in 
Paris by M. Niedermeyer. The reason alleged is 
the unsatisfactory state of church-music in France 
and the absence of any school exclusively devoted 
to its study. The choice of the Professor—who, 
though an excellent and amiable man, is by no 
means the most competent that could be named— 
has probably been decided by private favour,—M. 
Niedermeyer having notoriously enjoyed no ordi- 
nary measure of protection, as the circumstance of 
three unsuccessful works produced at the Grand 
Opéra sufficiently illustrates to all who are aware 
of the great difficulty of getting a single hearing at 
that theatre. 





To CorrEsPoNnDENTS.—S. P. reveived. 





Erratum.—P, 1014, col. 2, 1. 7, for “‘ first” read full. 
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Yo. 1, of a WEEKLY ISSUE, at lid., to be completed in 
80 Numbers. 
Pest. x a MONTHLY ISSUE, at 6d. to be completed in 
Part 1, of a QUARTERLY ISSUE, at 2s. 6d. containing each 
one V i of the Original Edition, to be completed in four 
suc 
ra ed Subscribers to secure the complete Work for the 
oO 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 
Thomas Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
London. 








that, on Sat 











published, 12mo, cloth, 
N ANUAL of ‘aS’ TRONOMY. Second Edition. 
B By JOHN DREW, F.R.A.S., Ph.D 
This work, which contains 70 engravings on wood and stone, is 
intended for readers who are not extensively eoganmntes with 
mathematics, It conveys a general knowledge of the stupendous 





rown 8vo. 58. cl« 
AYSSAYS on the INT ELLECT UAL POWERS. 
By THOMAS REID, D.D. _ New Edition. 
Richard Griffin & Co. London and Glasgow. 





wn 8vo. price 5s. clot a 
ISE and PROGRESS of CH RISTIANITY. 
By Dr. HINDS, Bishop of Norwich. Third Edition, Corrected. 

Richard Griffin & Co. London and Glasgow. 
CoNDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
(oLronx EL CHURCHILL’S MOUNT 
LEBANON, 
With Map and Plates, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED UN MONDAY NEXT. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








CoNDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


N pees ( K 5&, 
PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. SAUNDERS & OTLEY. 
TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in MOUNT LE- 
BANON. By Col. CHURCHILL. Map and Drawings, 3 vols. 
SK LETCHES and CHARACTERS; or, the 


Natural History of Human Intellects, By JAMES WIL- 
LIAM WHITECROSS. 8vyo. 


THE SOCIETY of FRIENDS. By Mrs, 
GREER, Author of * Quakerism.” 

CONFIDENCE: a Tale. 
AMELIA GEE. 3 vols. 

HANNO: a Tragedy; in Five Acts. 

AHAB, the APOSTATE. By Peter Leicester, 
Author of * Ada Greville.’ 

GADARA: a Poem. Post 8vo. 

IRENE: a Tale; in Two Cantos. 
WALKER. 

GERTRU DE and EMELINE, By A May- 
CHESTER LAD 

MOMENTS of CONSOLATION: a Poem. 

CASTLE ST. LAURE: a Tale; in 2 vols. 

BLANCHE DE BOURBON: a Poem. By 
WILLIAM JONES. 

CLAVERSTONE: a Tale. By Cas. MitcHeL 


CHARLES. 
LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1853. Under the Patronage of Her Majesty. 
ADVICE to AUTHORS on Publishing, post-free 
to Orders inclosing 12 stamps. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


y ORKS by JOHN ROBSON, B.A,, 
ASSISTANT MASTER in UNIVERSITY COLLEGE’ 
SCHOOL, LONDON. 


By E.rzsabEetTu 


By CHARLES 





I. 

CONSTRUCTIVE GREEK EXERCISES, for 
TEACHING the ELEMENTS of the GREEK LANGUAGE 
on a System of Analysis and Synthesis, = Greek Reading 
Lessons and Vocabularies. 12mo. 7s. 6d. c 

*y* This Work, which was originally tetunded to be a New 

Edition of * Allen’s Constructive Greek Exercises,’ will take the 

place of that book. The general principles of both are identical. 


II. 

CONSTRUCTIVE LATIN EXERCISES, for 
TEACHING the ELEMZNTS of the LANGUAGE on a Sys- 
tem of Analysis aud Synthesis; with Latin Reading Lessons, 
and copious Vocabularies. 2nd Edition, thoroughly revised. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
FIRST LATIN READING LESSONS; with 
complete Vocabularies. Intended as an Introduction to 
Cesar. 12mo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 


Iv. 

On the COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES of 
some METHODS of TEACHING LATIN and GREEK. 
(Gratis on application.) 

5 Santen: Walton & Maberly, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, 

vy-: 





Nature. including all the modern discoveries down 
to the never! time, directs those who possess Telescopes how to 
use them, what objects to look for in the heavens, and where the 
are to be found, and gives familiar directions for the use and ad- 
justment of the Transit Instrument, Astronomical Circle and 
Equatorial. It is peculiarly fitted for a Text Book in Schools, and 
is a good introduction for those who wish to obtain a knowledge of 
the present state of Astronomical Science. 


London : George Bell, 16, Fleet-street. 


~~ SIR CHARLES ANDERSON’S TOUR IN NORWAY. 
us In post 8vo. (with : WEER of Scenery), price 28. * 
AN EIGHT WEEKS’ JOURNAL in 
NO wal VAY, &c. in 1852. 
By SIR CHARLES ANDERSON, Bart. 

_ Rivingtens. St. Paul's Churchyard, and i 
LATEST ACCOUNT OF THE CHINESE INSURRECTION. 
Now ready, in pest ore. m neueete. 6 78. 6d. a Portrait with Fac-simile of 

HE INSURRECTION in C HINA; with 
Notices of the Christianity, Creed, and Proclamations of the 
Insurgents, by Dr. YVAN and M. CALLERY, and o Capplomen- 














ae pan of the most recent Events. Edited by JOH 
NPOBM. don: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
eady, price ce 28. 6d.; 
HE IRISH QU ARTERLY “REVIEW. 


No. XI. SEPTEMBER, 1853. 

‘ontents: —1. French Social Life: Jérome Paturot — 2. The 
Streets of Dublin, with Anecdotes of the City and Citizens before 
the Union: Christ Church, the Old Four Courts, the Leap 
Wine-Tavern-street, Skinners’-row, &c.—3. Fashion in Poet 
the Poets of Fashion: Sir C, H. Williams, Captain Morris, 

Vv. jpencer, M. G. Lewis, Lu es i jore 
Hook, T. H. Ba: yly—4. Rev. Samuel (* Premium”) Madden—5. Ma- 
guire on the Sn of Lrish Industry—6. Art in our Metro- 
polis: An Irish ——— Gallery. 

Dublin: W. Kelly, 8, Grafton- street. 
Marshall & Co. ‘Edinbareh: Oliver & Boyd. 


No. XII. — Vol. IIL. will sree on the 1st of December. 


fon. 


London: Simpkin, 





blished, price 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1853. 
Contents. 
1. Immediate and Remote Effect of the Remission of Customs and 
— ) Deutine on the Productiveness of those Branches of the 


Rev 
-y Statistics of the Island of Portsea and ved Portsmouth Dockyard. 
. Statistics of Mental Diseases in Denm 
Births, aries, and Deaths-Mortality of the Metropolis— 
Meteorological Table—Revenue—Av Prices of Corn—Corn 
Imported—Fluctuations in Stocks and Shares—Average Price of 
Meat—Currency urns—Bank of England and Country 
London: John W. Parker & Son, 445, West Strand. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW for SEPTEMBER contains the 
following Articles :— 


The Grenville Correspondence. 
The Byzantine Ceesars of the Iconoelastic Period. 
The Fine Arts at Rome in 1736. 
ag Papers of Henry the Eighth. 
Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich. 
Notes on Shakspere’ 3 Tex 
Viendorings of an Antiquary, by T. Wright, F.S.A.: The 
Roman Villa at Bignor (with ith Engr avings). 
Virtuosi of the Eighteenth Cen' 
vith Correspondence, Notes of the, Month , Historical and Mis- 
cellaneous Reviews, Reports of Archeological Societies, Historical 
Chronicle, and Obituary. 


on Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 


TEAM NAVIGATION.—The ARTIZAN for 
SEPTEMBER contains :—The Theory of the Screw Pegpeiier 

—Positive one Negative Slip—French Screw Ship of War, Charle- 
magne—U. 8. Screw Steam-ship Princeton—Governors for Screw 
Sngines — Great Britain Screw Steamship — Armst on the 
Kesistances of Paddle-wheel Steamers—Drake on Paddle-wheel 
Propulsion—The Australian Direct Steam Navigation The Broke 
Ericsson’s Hot Air and Dutremblay’s Ether Engines—The ates 
Nuisance Abolition— Jones's Governor Kegulator — O’B: 
Dowling’s Paper-cutting Machine~ Berdan’ 's inclined Gri: a. 
Amalgamator — O'Reilly & Steele’s Railway Rails Winder's 
Locomotive Engines —Agricultural Engineering—Liq uid Manure 
—Irrigation—Beet Sugar—Decimal Coinage—New York Exhibi- 
tion—Nibbs’s Cottage Lamps—Industrial Progress in France— 
French Exposition of 1855—Notes bya Practical © Pho- 
tography on Stone— Keproduction of 
Mordant—Preparation of Lakes—P: 
han’s Stereotype Process—Grime’s Steam and Water Ga 
and Novelties— Dimensions of Steamers—New Companies—New 

atents, &c. &c. With a large Plate of M'Gregor’s Self-acting 
Cotton- Mill. 

May be had of any Bookseller, price 18., or will be sent free - 
receipt of 15 stamps by the Publisher, 69, Cornhill, London. 
York and Paris: Bailliére. Salford: Lowe, New Bailey-street. 
The best medium for -y “ores lant, Tools, Manufacturing 
Premises and Businesses, 
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THE QUEEN CAUTION. —THIS DAY.— 
Excursionists by all Trains must t jmmetiote aD HAND the 
Stations for LR IRL H POU RISTS" ILLUSTRA 

OOK, containi ; y—y of Le ge ng & 
EXHIBITION, © 50 large close- mr fi avs le Po 
SEVERAL HUNDRED DENGRA INGS. Gratis sith al Tourist 
Tickets. 38, 6d. boards ; 5. cloth. 

Cassell, London; M‘Glashan, Dublin; Peat, Castle-street, 
Liverpool. ue 
This day is published, | is om with Linge marry from an early MS. 

College, price 1 


Cuoares "of MODERN SHAKSPE- 


RIAN CRITICISM. 
By J. ALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. 
John hiusseli Beaten 36, Soho-square, London. 


Second Edition, published this day, price 2s. 6d. 
HE FINGER of GOD. By Rev. Jouy 


CUMMING, D.D. 
Arthur Hail, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


cond Edition, price 98. elegantly bound, 
HE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


By Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, price 2a. 6d. with numerous Illustrations, 
ODWELL’S CHILD'S FIRST STEP to the 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. With Continuation, by JULIA 
CORNER. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


In the Press, 
[NDIAN MISGOVERNMENT and LORD 
DALHOUSIE. 
By GENERAL SIR C. NAPIER. 
This work will expose the Civil and Military Evils which are 
undermining the stability of our Empire in India, and ae 4 
the causes of Sir Charles Napier's K of his C 




















ndia. 
Charles Westerton (Westerton’s Library), Hsieh Park-corner. _ 
Second Edition, cloth, 1s. ; by post, 


HE GREEK CHURCH: a Sketch. By the 


ae of ‘ Proposals for Christian Union.’ With Supplement, 





Pm ts —™ get ta together. and, though slight, will be found to con- 

tain as muc information as many a book of greater size and 

more pretension.”— London Guardian. 

‘ ae James Darling, 81, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn- 
elds. 





e First Week in September, 
HE DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHA- 
RIST. By ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
* A work greatly rnestedd in the Church of England.”—Guardian. 
ss J.& C. Mozley, Paternoster-row. Oxford: J. H. 
arker. 





n the Press, and will immediately be published, price 5s, 

OV ERNMENT SUCCESSION DUTY 

TABLES, for the use of Solicitors and others concerned in 

the Payment of the NEW_ DUTIES now levied on Successions. 

Computed by ALEXANDER GLEN FINLAISON, Actuary of 

the National Debt and Calculator of the Tables of the Values of 
Life Interests Scheduled with the present Act. 

ondon : Chapman & all, 193, Piccadilly. 


‘NEW WORKS JUST READY. 


tintin 





I. 
ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA 
in 1852-53. 


By the Rev. HH. BERKELEY JONES, M.A., late Curate 
of Belgrave Chapel. Post 8vo. 


Ik. 

NARRATIVE of a RELIGIOUS 

JOURNEY in the EAST in 1850 and 1851. By the 
ABBE DE ST. MICHON. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

[Ready. 


III. 


THE LORD MARCHER. 


A Novel. 3 vols. [On Tuesday. 


Iv. 


PRIVATE LIFE and PUBLIC 
CALAMITIES; or, the Early Life of Alexandrine des 
Echerolles, during the Troubles of the First French 
Revolution, From the Original, by the Translator of 
* The Sicilian Vespers,’ and Author of ‘Gentle In- 
fluence.’ 2 vols. 18s. (Ready. 


Vv. 
A Second Edition, with considerable Additions, of 


THE COLONIAL POLICY of 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION. By 
EARL GREY. 2 vols. 28s. [ Ready. 


vi. 


LONDON HOMES. By Catharine 
SINCLAIR, Author of ‘ Beatrice,’ ‘Modern Accom- 
plishments,’ &c. In One Vol. feap. 8vo. 5s. 

[ Ready. 


Ricuarp BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


This day is published, with Dlustrations, in 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 


THE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Artuour HALL, VIRTUE & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





This day, in post 8vo. with coloured Frontispiece, by WARREN, 


THE PROVOCATIONS OF MADAME 
PALISSY. 


By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell,’ &c. 


ArtTHuR HALL, VirtuE & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





DR. CUMMING’S READINGS, 


Now complete, in cloth, 5s. 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS 
ST. MATTHEW. 


By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. With Frontispiece. 


In the same Series, 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 


COMPLETE, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


ST MA R K, 


Now publishing in Numbers, 
Artuur HALL, Virtue & Co. 25, 


ON 


Paternoster-row.. 








(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


NEW WORKS, published by W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


Ren rwmrmnrmnn 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE; 


WITH EXERCISES. 
By Dr. AUE. 
Forming one of the Volumes of the Gzrman Section of CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 





Price 2s. cloth lettered, 


ADVANCED LATIN EXERCISES ; 


WITH SELECTIONS FOR READING, 
Forming one of the Volumes of the Latin Szction of CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 





Price 1s. 6d. each, sewed, 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 


IN THREE BOOKS. 
Forming a portion of the Series of DrawinG Booxs in CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 





Price 7d. sewed, 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL 


Part CXVI. ror SEPTEMBER. 


Price 5d. sewed, 


CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF INSTRUCTIVE 
AND AMUSING TRACTS. 


Part XI. 





Contents. 
No. 41. IRISH TOURS AND TOURISTS IN 1853, No. 43. MAUD THE SORCERESS. 
42. THE TRIAL OF CHARLES IL. 44. A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 


Engraved Title, and Contents of Vols. I, to V. may be had of the Booksellers, price One Penny each. 





Price 6d. paper cover, 


CHAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY. 


VotumE XXI. 
To be continued in Monthly Volumes, 


W. & R. Cuamsers, 3, Bride-court-passage, Fleet-street, London, and 339, High-street, Edinburgh. 
And sold by all Booksellers. 
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Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. 
ARE PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION :— 
The SPEECHES of LOUIS KOSSUTH. Edited, with Kos- 


suth’s Sanction, by F. W. NEWMAN. Post 8vo. boards. 


The PRIEST and the HUGUENOT; or, Rabaut and Bridaine 


in the Time of Louis XV. Translated from the French of L. BUNGENER. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


KOLLIKER’S MANUAL of MICROSCOPICAL ANA- 


TOMY. Translated from the German. With Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo. 


A TREATISE on the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Professor C. TH. VON SIEBOLD and H.STANNIUS. Translated from the German, 
with Notes, Additions, &c. by WALDO J. BURNETT. 1 vol. 8vo. 


TYPES of MANKIND; or, Ethnological Researches, based upon 


the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical, Phi- 
lological and Biblical History. By J. C. NOTT, M.D. Mobile, Alabama; and GEORGE R. GLIDDON, formerly 
U.S, Consul at Cairo. 4to. 


Tri'syerR & Co. American and Continental Literary Agency, 12, Paternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS OF TRAVEL, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 








THE BIBLE LANDS. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, &c., 30s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE 


DEAD SEA AND IN THE BIBLE LANDS, 


From December, 1850, to April, 1851. 
By F. DE SAULCY, 


MEMBER OF THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


GLoseE, 


Rs There can be no doubt as to the sterling qualities of this new contribution to the treasury of sacred and biblical 
science, the worth of which is enhanced by the tone of dispassionate and philosophic inquiry which pervades its pages, 


and the weight of classic and profane authorities by which each investigation is sustained. It has all the elements of a 
standard and enduring book.” 


Morning Post. 
_ “ We entertain no doubt that this work will achieve in this country a popularity little, if at all, inferior to that of the 
justly celebrated productions of Dr. Layard. To the student of Biblical antiquities these volumes are of inestimable im- 


portance, and of the deepest interest to the general reader. This, indeed, is one of those great works which reflect honour 
upon the age in which they are produced.” A 





TURKEY AND RUSSIA. 
{n 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 28s. 
THE NEW WORK UPON 


THE 
DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, 


ENTITLED 


THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND 
THE TURK. 


By A BRITISH RESIDENT of TWENTY YEARS 
in the EAST. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


| 
A PONY PILGRIMAGE THROUGH 
THE PENINSULA; 


Or, LAS ALFORJAS. 
By GEORGE JOHN CAYLEY. 


Morninc CHRONICLE. 

*** Las Alforjas’ belongs to that school of travel-writing 
which Sterne founded, in which he has been so admirably 
followed by the author of ‘Edthen.’ It is a record, no! of 
mere objects noticed, but of the thought to which they give 
rise, expressed in a style marked by originality, vivacity, 
and humour. The author is gifted with a lively imagina- 
tion, and considerable powers of narration—his natural vein 
of humour is rich.” 


EpinsurcH Evexing Courant. 
“This is a good book, seasonably published, having more 
Particular reference to those Principalities of the Danube 
Which it is supposed will be the first field of contest.” 


Mornine Hera.p. 


“Will meet with a reception equal to that accorded to 
ss.” 


MR. EYRE CROWE’S NEW WORK. 
‘The Crescent and the Cro: 


In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. THE GREEK AND THE TURK; 
MRS. COLIN MACKENZIE'S on, 


LIFE IN THE MISSION, 
THE CAMP, AND THE ZENANA. ico 


«p Day News. P ‘ ** This is a sound, vigorous, and thoughtful book, rather 
th y those to whom the conversion of the inhabitants of | picturesque than didactic, containing graphic sketches of 
me is a matter of constant interest, this interesting | places passed or visited. It is at once graceful and shrewd, 
00k will be hailed eagerly. A wider public will take plea- | scholarly, and business-like, the production of a literary 
Pa im pages everywhere reflecting the pious, gifted, cul- | man, who is also in the best sense of the phrase a man of 
vated mind and spirit of a high-bred English lady.” the world.” 


POWERS AND PROSPECTS IN THE LEVANT. 
By EYRE EVANS CROWE. 














Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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OURNAL of AUCTIONS and SALES and 
PROPERTY REPORTER, every Saturday, contains the 
{atelliqunes relating to Property—Heirs-at-Law and Next-of-Kin 
Wanted—How to Value—The Successions Duties Act—The Pro- 
perty Market—Stock and Share List— Houses and Estates Wanted 
wy by pe ge oer sapere G0. Price 2d., stamped 
. A copy sent to any person inclosi: tam) 

the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. a ee 


On the Ist of September was published, No. I. price 6s. of 
as LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Contents, 

. CHRISTIAN POPULATIONS OF THE TURKISH 

EMPIRE. 


IL WESLEY AND HIS CRITICS. 
III. FORBES’S MEMORANDUMS IN IRELAND. 
IV. CRYPTOGAMIC VEGETATION. 
V. SPIRIT-RAPPINGS AND TABLE-MOVINGS. 
VI. MODERN AND MEDIAZVAL HYGIENE. 
VIL SECULARISM: ITS LOGIC AND APPEALS. 
VIII. PUBLIC EDUCATION, 
IX. ULTRAMONTANISM: ITS THREATENED SUPRE- 
MACY IN EUROPE. 
X. INDIA UNDER THE ENGLISH. 
BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 
London: Partridge & Oakey, 34, Paternoster-row, and 70, Edge- 
ware-road ; and all Booksellers. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, price 2s. 6d., or by Post, 38., contains :— 

1, Recent Poems and Translations. 

The Flowers of the A ffections. 

Industrial Education. 

Margaret Floreff. 

Irish Rivers.—No. IX. The Suir. Part II. 

Geology, Popular and Artistic. 

Dr. 8. O’Sullivan’s Remains. 

Late important Discoveries in Syria and the Holy Land. 
Dublin: James M’Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-street. Wm. 5. 

o & Ce. 2. Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. John Menzi 

inburgh. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCLY. for SEPTEMBER, 1853. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Scotland since the Union. 
Foreign Estimates of England. 
w in 


ai Shak r, 





- 
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The Duke’s Dilemma: a Chronicle of Niesenstein. 
Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Part IX. 
Coral Sings 

The Aged Disciple ogateating, 

The Extent and the Causes of our Prosperity. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for Sepremser, 
price 2s, 6d. ; or by post, 38., contains :— 
By Land and Sea. Emily Orford. Chaps. XIX.— 
Madonna Pia. A Tragedy in XXIIL. 
One Act. Plays and their Providers. 

A German First of September. | Translations from the Cingalese. 
The Toad’s Curse. r. Bowring. 
American Diplomacy. Mademoiselle Clairon. 
Autobiography of B. R. Haydon. | The Session and the Ministry. 

i: ____Lendon: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
la NATIONAL MISCELLANY, No. V., 
SEPTEMBER. 

Contents. 
6. a Sow Words on Legendary 





1. The Grammatical War. 
2. The Cid. 

3. The Country House. 

4. The Foundling Hospital of 


Paris. 
5. The Public Character. 


Price One Shilling. 
London : John Henry Parker. 


7. A Few Notes from the Nile. 
8. Traits of American-Indian 
Life and C ter. 





On the Ist of September, price One Shilling, 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents :—The Object of the Special General Meeting—Reform 
in the Quality of Drugs and Chemicals—Impure or Adulterated 
Drugs, &c.—What is a Fluid Pound ?—Determination of the 
Strength of Hydro-cyanic Acid—The Electrical Relations of Iron 
and Copper in Solutions at different Tem peratures—Racemic Acid 
—The Manufacture of Ammonia and Ammoniacal Salts—W hat is 
Coal ?—The Manufacture of Gas from Wood or Turf—W ooden Caps 
for Bottles—Apparatus for disengaging Sulphuretted Hydrogen— 
The Slippery Ele —Preoess for Detecting the Alkaloids—Purifica- 
tion of Glycerine—Chrome Yellow—New York Exhibition of In- 
Somes — Bictionary of Arts and Manufactures. Andrew Ure, 

.D. &e. &e. 

London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co. Dublin. 

Volume XII. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
Volumes, price 12s. 6d. each. 


J 

PHE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 

NAL, Part 66, SEPTEMBER, 1853, 14. contains :—Great 
Industrial Exhibition, 1853—Law of Patents in Prussia—Bell- 
house's Twin Steam Boiler—Hartin’s Cylinder Water Meter— 
Brown's Steam Hammer — Yorston’s Railway Point Key and 
Signal—Specifications of New Patents: Willison, Thrashing— 
Harford, Rotatory Engines—Cook, Preservation of Ships’ Bottoms 
—Capper and Watson, Bleaching Jute—Mackay, Drain Pipes— 
Johnson, Gas Burners—Mucklow, Pyroligneous Acid Retorts— 
Ryley and Evans, Railway Wheels—Rae, Gas-heating and Cooking 
= . t Shi Hick, Lubricating Bearings— 
Brown, Portable Furniture—Kendall, Turned Wooden Boxes— 
Begbie, Adjustable Dog-Cart—Potts and Cockings, Metallic Tubes 
—Catterson, Compound Carriage Spring—Review—Summary of 
Law of Patents—Parallelogram of Forces—Stopping and Backing 
Steamers Under-way— Progress of Screw Propulsion, Marine 
Memoranda—Eastern Counties Locomotive Expenses—New York 
Exhibition, Exhibition at Moscow—Captain Norton's Projectiles 
—Patent Laws, Arts and Science, Harbours of Refu; n Gocteaon’ 
Museum, and Ordnance Survey, in Scotland — Self-Exhausting 
Syphon—Royal Geographical Society’s M ap-Room—Metallic Tube 
enetnctarc, action for Infringement—Dry Manure from London 
Yrainage—American Mining Borer—Steam Washing for Clothes— 
Yuplex Embossing Press—Little’s Self-Regulating Lubricator— 
Railway Axle-Box—Pipe and Ball, Governor for Steam-Engines— 
Messrs. Dodds’* Ysabel’ Locomotive—Electric Telegraph Company 
of Ireland—Proceedings of Scientific Societies—Lists of all ew 
Patents—Illustrated by Two large Plate Engravings of, ll- 
house's Twin Steam-Boiler” and “ Hartin’s Water Meter,” and 60 


d . 
bi = 88, Cheapside ; Editor's Offices, (Offices for Patents,’ 47, 
Lincola’s Inn-fields, London. 
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DR. R. WILLIS “MOSELEY ON “NERVOUSN ESS.—13th edit. 2s, 6d. 
“This is the best book on Nervousness.”— Prof. Savage, Surgeon. 
WELVE CHAPTERS on the CURE of 
NERVOUS or MIND COMPLAINTS, ag depression, ex- 

for society, 
geet. oe or Sy loss of memory, confusion, giddiness delusion, 








ly, 
suicidal thoughts fear of f insanity, and Insanity. Londen: Simp. 

. and all Booksellers; or franked to any address i 
Ste = sent to 18, yoo hh, Bedford -square, 


HARTERED BANK of INDIA, A AUSTRA- 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, with limited liability. 


Capital 1,000,0002, sterling (with power to increase to 3,000,0000.), 
50,000 pee of mee each. 





Court of Director: 
ye plenan is Mitohell, » Esq. M.P. ‘arm of Sampson, Mitchell 
ew Br 
Peter Bell, » Esa, wie of Scott, Bell & Co, East India and Austra- 
an merchan erman’s 
John i oe nw, Ba a .P. Director of the Universal Life Assur- 
ance Socie i ouse, Harw: 

William Cook; Esq. firm of Cook, Sons & Co. St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
George Bowness Carr, Esq. Lawrence ~ —— te 

John 1 Gladstone, Esq. Stockwell Lodge, Surrey. 

William Schaw Lin say, Esq. firm of W. 8. Lindsay & Co. Austin- 


Robert Morrison, Esq. firm of fomes Morrison & Co. Aus- 
merchants, Crown-court, Philpot-lan 
Bankers— Messrs. Barclay, Beves, Tritton & Co. 
Solicitors Messrs. Oliverson, Lavie & Peachey. 
Brokers— Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson & Son. 
(With power to add to their number.) 


friars. 
Joseph 


The Directors have now the tification to announce to the 
Shareholders, Page the approval of the Lords of the Treasury, the 
Boards of Tr and Control, and of the Honourable East ndia 


Company, has poem obtained to the Charter of Incorporation of 
this Bank, embracing India, China, and pustepiie. as a as the 
other British Colonies eastward of the Cape of G Hope ; and 
that the same was ordered to be sealed at the Privy scout held 
on the 19th inst., and only yoy! the completion of the necessary 
ime. The Di al: 0 state, ~ A, have engaged 
itable permanent Offices for the Bank in uth Sea House, 
No. 29, Threadneedle-street ; and further, hy they intend forth- 
with to select qualitied Managers for the Branches of the Corpora- 
tion to be opened in In Australia, and China. 
jy order < = Boar 
ORGE fOPE, Secretary. 
Temporary Offices, 21, a  .. 
Dated this 20th day of August, 1853. 


ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, Bie A ye gy London.—The 
Directors have to i of this Society 
closes on the 30th of September next, and t fall pr roposals re- 
ceived by the Office before that date will i. e the a ofa 
full year’s bonus over those effecte 
and full Lay ee may be had at the Head Office, or at any of 


y eraer of the Directors, 
JENKIN JONES. Actuary and Secretary. 


LOANS. on Personal or other approved Security. 

Persons desirous of obtaining a CES without delay 
on favourable me and repayable by instalments extendin 
over a lenathen eriod, are i nvited to. to JOIN the BRITIS 
MUTUA SUBSC IPTION. LOAN ASSURANCE a 
established | in connexion with the British Mutual Life Office.— 
Prospectuses, Re; port, and every information may be obtained on 
Sppiteation at tl ritish Mutual Life — 17, New Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. HKules 6d. each co copy. or ritic 

CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Secretary. — 


NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
72, Lombard-street, and 24, Connaught-terrace. 
Whether : as Family Provisions, or ‘to be used for Loans and other 
ry transs Capea are the only certain 
Life A Securiti 


ALEX. “ROBERTSON, Manager. — 


ASYLUM-LIFE OFFICE, 72, Cornhill, London, 
Founded 1824, for Invalid and Healthy Lives, Naval and other 
Officers, Y~ agers, Travellers, and Residents abroad. 
hairman—Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
oe William Hallett, Esq. 


PERM- -TO-TERM premiums, securing for the 
smallest possible outlay as large asum in the first instance 
as the premium paid should really command, founded on the 
relative chances of death from year to year, without fresh exami- 
nation of health. 

Address,—-GEORGE FARREN, . Esq., Resident Director. 


THEN ZUM FIRE OFFICE, 30, Sackville- 

reet, London. Capital, Two Millions Sterling.— Policies 

issued at the iowest rate consistent with the risk in each case, and 

free of charge for Policies or Stamps. Losses ae a prompti- 

tude, and made good without deduction or discou 

HENRY 8. ALTER, Manager. 

Applications for Agencies, which are upon a new and impo t 
plan, to be made to the Manager. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, Princes strest, a: London. , 
tablished Aug. 1, 1837. 

Empowered by Speck Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
olonel ROBERT ALEXANDER, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
Increasing of Premium for’ securing Loans or Debts. 
Half Premiums only required during first seven years. 
Assurances penelioduning Life. 

Provision, during minority, for Orphans. 




















aud 




















phBtANnsA BUTEA 1IFR ASSOCIATION, 
e es! 
Pron yurrre ag 4 ajesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Premiums Lesmpanes for every three months’ difference of age. 
polieyholaers, urance on a new plan peculiarly advantageous to 
At the last Annual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cen' 
= le in the current year’s premium on all partici ood 
olici 





























RITISH PROTECTOR MUTUAL LIFE | * 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 27, New Bride-eivect, 
Blackfriars, Capital 100,000/., in 10,000 Shares of 101. each. 
Completely Regictened. 


Trust 
AUG. F. BAYFORD, D.C.L. “Doctors Commons. 
CHARLES GAY, Es, Finchley. 
ED DW. MASTERM ae Es Nicholas lane, Banker. 
FRAncls PIGOT sq. LP., Heckfield, Hants, 
S. WINKW ORTH Esq., Commercial’ Bank, London, 
This - then transacts all the usual business of a Life Office. 
Pa eam and payable to nominees without expense 
assigum 
Fourtiths ¢ of the Profits payable to the Policy-holders, 
Medical Referees paid by the Company. 
Applications in the usual form for the unappropriated Shares 
- be F made to the Secretary during a limited period. First Call, 
per Share. 
Interest at 5 per cent. will be paid on all mentee anak up, to- 
gether with 20 per cent. of the profits 4 each alloca’ 
ts JOHN PHILLIPS, Sec. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 
— AL — 


Wilten Butterworth Bayley, Esq. re 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairm 
Lewis Burroughs Esq, ward Lee, Ei Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. ay Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. Faker Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 
The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
res a have made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
rofit Scale. 
Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The a has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bom 
wy Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 
fice. 


application at the VU’ 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
ELIANCE MUTUAL JIFE ASSURANCE 
THE ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 





Vernon Abbott, Esq. 
James T: 


John Ledger, Esq. | 
eorge Whitmore, E: 


Sq. 
AD VANTAGES PRESENTED BY THIS SOCIETY. 
LIFE ASSURANCES may be e upon ay T Half Pre 
mium, binge eg or Decreasing Benton: also by Single Payments, or 
Payments for limited T ave been speci con- 
structed for the Army, Navy, East Inpia Company, and Mer- 
CHANT SERVICES ; also for persons voyaging to, or residing in, any 


part of the wert id. 
‘Siobhan Filey 
8 Actuar ‘and 8 l 
71, King Willinin, street, Mansion House. " i D 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY, 39, Etos street, Cheapside.— Established 1834. 

NOTICE TO NEW ASSURERS, Jul y 6, 1853.—In consequence 
of the great reduction of stamps by the new Stamp Duties’ Act, 
the Directors have resolved not to charge the policy stamps on 
policies issued after this 

in force June 30,1853 .... £957,000 
Incom 40,500 per annum. 
Invested Capital .. 212,000, 

The entire profits are annually diy sided amongst the members, in 
peepee to the premiums paid, accumulated at compound in- 
terest, The effect of this mode of division will be seen fh the fol- 
lowing table :— 


“A. Leslie Melville, Esq. 
raill, Esa, 
































as Addi- | Equivalent Reduced 
Year 32 3 Sum Original | tions. ™ Premiums, 

when Les As- re- a ceeanipeeencansit 

effected. |}¢q< “| sured. abe. 1852 1853) 1852 | 1853 
£. £. 8. d! rar? . & Gd) & 8 a 
1834 29 1,000 | 24 0 © | 323) 338 = 46) 1512 6 
nt 2 | 2,000 | 7113 4 | 797) 846] 95! 316 
" | 50 | 000 | 9043 4| gon 997] 411821 | 369 6 


SAMUEL BROWN, Actuary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by a of Parliament in 1834. 

No. 8, Waterloo- -place, Pall Mall, 
oo he distinctive features of the ‘Company embrace, amongst 





oO tis 
Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 

security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 

and ever’ ew to which protection by Assurance can be extended. 
Onehalf the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 


on credit. 

Loens ted on approved Personal Securi 

Assured not restrieved in their limits of a, as in most other 
Companies, but may p from one part of Europe to anotherin 
d vessels, without Licence, and to British North America, 
and many | — of the United § States, without extra premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
inten visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of Pre- 
— thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Lh meg ow + every | —— may be obtained upon 








ERDAN’S GOLD ORE PULVERIZER, 
WASHER, and AMALGAMATOR.—Accounts et this ex- 
tracrdinary Machine may be read in the Atheneum of the 13th, 
iiy News, Express and Globe of the: 15th, Mining ee of the 
20th, ‘and E astern Star of the 20th and 27th of A 
extract from a letter one a asthe of 
New York, received by the last Mail :—“ Favourable, indeed asto- 
nishing results, continue to be repo: from the Mines in North 
Carolina and Virginia. A letter was receiv ~ a few days ago from 
the Superintendent of the Pheenix Com of N.C., where they 
have Berdan’s Machines in operation,—that the Ore from the said 
aa produced three dollars for every dollar produced by the old 
ethod. Mr. Downing has m working the Machine erected at 
the Novelty Works A. the me or pose of i testing the quality of the 
irginia, N.C. and California, which 


from many pai 
has by the old process proved of too poor a quality to pay for 4 
ing, but by using Berd 


lan’s Machine it will pay enormous ee, 
Thus you will noone that ina =e months the holders of 
stock in Berdan’s Gold Ore Machine Company will not only receive 
mee erect the stock will command a very high premium 
above its 

WMachine is now coming into extensive use in Califor- 
nia, Virwinie’ and North Carolina, and the Albion Gold Mining 
Company, of 3, Copthall-buildings, has just. pure’! it. work- 
ing Model may be seen, and full information relative thereto ob- 





(PROPRIETARY.) (Mourvat.) 
_— Whole ania yt 
rem, |Prem. re- nn early |Quarterl, 
Age, First | mainder Age Pre- oy e Pre- _ 
7 Years. | of Life. ! mium. | mium,. | mium, 
£ad.| £ 8s d. |Yrs|Mos.| £ 8. £8ad)£ad 
30) 119) 2 3 6) 30 0 27 3) 14 3] 012 3 
40) 19 2] 218 4, 3 27 6),14 4) 012 4 
50; 326) 450 6 2710} 14 6] 012 5 
60>) 3 6 8! 613 4 9 28 23; 14 8! 0123 6 
E. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRAN(OIS, Secretary. 


tained, at Micuazn Nourse & Co,’s Office, 17 





OUSE F URNISHING, _ DECORATIVE, 

and PArPee yApsine & ESTABLISHMENT, 451, Oxford. 
street, London.—E. T. CHEK respectfully calls a ttention to 
his very large te haath a every a of articles intended 
for use or ornament—in the cottage to 
chintzes, carpets, and cabinet furniture of the best workmanslig 
aud desion. Inthe PAPER-HANGINGS and, PANNELLING 
will be found the designs « of the best artists of the past and ee 
time. Foreign papers of the best fabric.—Manufaetory, Roya} 
Steam Mills, Wandsworth, Surrey. 


HE SUN DESTROYS a GOOD CARPET, 
—A few shillings expended on INDIA MATTING will pre 
vent an, and add greatly to comfort during cap heat of lpg 
rtment, in every width and variety of pattern: 
8 ALES very much below the usual prices, at PRELOAR® 3 ‘india 
Matting 1 Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, London, 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 

LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con: 
nexion with their Manufactory, Lane nat Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved sof Tat variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all Kings: Table Glass 
at motes moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental G always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
with despatch. 











RIGHTON SELTZER WATER, 4s. a dozen. 
Mr. HOOPER has reduced his price for |. aceasta 
SELTZER. and FACHINGEN from 63. to 48. pe 
VICHY and other celebrated Waters in proportion, a which 
are unsurpassed if not waageeee —_—_ — rs carriage 
free. Balls and fétes in yas may be 
required. Delivery reacts daily. A Pama with . List of Prices, 
can be had on — — Hooper, 7, Pall Mall East, and 55, 
Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. 








EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
UCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, ‘and Salad, 
and by its tonic and inv igorating roperties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the food. The daily use of this aromatic and 
delicious Sauce isthe best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
prietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Uxford-street, London, 
and 68, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also by Messrs. Barcla 
& Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Black well, and other Oilmen an 
Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal Dealers in 
uce,—N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of 
“Lea & Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


HE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, 
and we are enabled to sell Prime Congou Tea at 3s. p= Ib. ; 
The best Congou Tea at 38. 4d.; a pare, Souchong Tea at 3s. 
Good Green Tea at 38. dd. and 3s. Prime Green Tea 
and Delicious Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
peme.a8 — are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will 
save 

The | oa PL, ANTATION COFFEE is now 1s. per pound. The 
<= Mocha 1s, 4d. 

cas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within eight miles; and Teas, ‘Coffees, and 
Spices sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 
de.or upwards, by 
PHILLIPS & COMPANY, 
Tea anp CoLoNIAL MeRcHAN 

No. 8, KING WILLIAM- STREET 
CITY, LONDON. 

A General Price Current Free by Post on Application. 


AVIES’ S CANDLES, 63d. per Ib. ; moulds, 

comageess 8d., 84d., 9hd., ond 10d. ; botanic wax, 14; 

sperm, 1s. Mei and ls. ; Palmer's metallic, wd. ; magnums, %d.; 

argand oil, 4s. 6d. per gal. TE... French, 48; solar, da. 9d.; sperm, &3.; 

Windsor soap, 1s. 3d. per packet; b brown Windsor, 18. 8d.; rose, 22; 

mond, 28. td.; yellow soap, 368., 40s., on and 488. per 112 lb, ; 

mottled soap. S08) for cashe-At M..P; DAVIES & SON'S old 
established warehouse, 63, St. Martin’s- iam Charing-cross. 


EPARATE ENVELOPES SUPERSEDED.— 
The ENVELOPE PAPER admits of three clear pages for 
correspondence, each measuring 54 ‘by 8 inches, forms its own 
envelope and identifies the contents with the address and post- ne 
Price 98. 6d. per ream, self-sealing, and perfectly secretive.—F. W 
RALPH, Henufsctarer, 36, Throgmorton-street. Ban 


GAFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBBS 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per 
fectly safe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safesand Boxes form a complete agg for deeds, 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. gi & Son, 57, St. 
aul 's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liv 1; 16, Mar 
ket-street, Manchester; and "Horsley Fields, W aivernamnpbon. 


p? YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET? 


One bushel of Oats crushed will nearly make two: im- 
mense saving and important pmpeovemens of the animal. (at- 
bruisers, Chaff-cutters, Plougt ing Machines, Domestic 
Flour Mills, Light Carts, Teele rick and Tile ditto, 

Corn-dressing ditto, Horse a m inery put up, &. 

‘irs . WEDLAKE & CO... 118, Fenchurch-street. 

Pamphlet on Feeding, ls. List, with nearly 300 illustrations, 18 ; 
per post, each 1s. 4d. 


ps NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; asa mild A pertent | ie is admirably: adapted 
for Females and dren.—DINNEFO pepsi: 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street. (General _ A for a2) Improve 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 
NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :— We have seldom seen cagthing so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
are the most. perfect “ artificial mother ” ever invented, have a2 
elastic soft, nipple, very cleanly and durable, | no infant wi 
refuse, and whether for wean: ing, 3 rearing by d, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled —BENJ AMIN ELA ELAM, 196, Oxford 
.street.—78. Each is stamped with my name and address 
Beware of imitations. 


ib ODOROUS CHAMBER. COMMODES, 
affording a great comfort to Invalids and to those in attend- 
=. Prices: in handsome oak box, 2l. 6a.; in an elegant ma 
ae inaioware, 3. Also in easy arm-chairs, &c. Patentees, 
FYFE Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. Sole depot for 
the 2b ‘sealed Pan, with self- acting valve, for places in 
gardens, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia, price 
ll. A ravings, forwarded by inclosing twe 
ave been supplied to Families ab 





at 48; 





























rospectus, with 
Thousands 
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ospitals within the last ten years with uniform approval. 
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RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS, New and 
Elegant Designs, imported by MAPPLEBECK & LOWE, 
Birmingham. eceinial 


INING TABLES, SIDEBOARD, a a ) Bet of 
MAHOGANY CHAIRS. BOOKCASE and WAR S 
of a superior qeaits. TO BE SOLD, at T. MADGWICK’s, 1, 
Pavement, Finsbury. 


ED-ROOM FURNITURE.—The ENAMEL- 
LED JAPAN, to imitate Maplewood, Birch, Bamboo, and 
all other Woods, price moderate, exceedingly durable, and easily 
kept clean. Cabinet and 4 gy ey suitable for Dining, 
rawing Rooms, and Library. very eT of Bed-roo 
Furniture and well-seasoned Bedding at T ADGWICK'S, 1 i, 
Pavement, Finsbury. 


N ESSRS. J. & R. M'CRACKEN, Foreren 


Acents, and Acrnts to the Roya Asapente No.7, Old 














Jewry, beg to — = N earth Gentry, andl Ast , that they 
ntinue to receive Cons: oe of ects 0: 
fke., from all parts of the Continent, for eaieies through the Custom 


House, &c. ; and that they un dertake the shipment of effects to all 

= & — een ay be fad’ gh licati rs their Otte as 
a, on on 

po Ay ‘Pari, at M. Cuexv, No. 28, tus, Cats ies 

Petits Champs (estab! up’ S 0 y years acker an 

Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


NDIAN CARVED FURNITURE (as pre- 
ted by the Hon. East India Company to Her Majesty, and 
exhibited at the Crystal Palace), consisting of — a? Draw- 
ing-room, Library, Pri ion, 8 ands other mates, Con es, Settees, 
Cabinets, Flower wae Loo, Work, and other Tables’: with 
Indian Paper Hang can now be sold for the first timein any 
quantity, of the mee olemans design and beautiful ae work- 
manship, at moderate Prices, at Arrowsmitus’, Decoral and 
Upholsterers to Her Majesty, 80, New Bond-st treet. 


ENT’ 4 PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
CLOCKS, WATCHES, and MARINER'S COMPASS.— 
FREDERICK SDENT. Clockmaker to the Queen and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert s to announce that, under the will 
of the late E. J. Dent, he has succeeded exelugively to all his 
patent rights and business, at 61, Strand, 34, Exchange, 
oad ~ urret Clock and Compass, Factory, at Phen 
tran: 











HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the cvenom is WILLIAM S8. BUBTONS. | He 
has TWO vent ARGE RUOMS, which are devoted to 
EXCLUSIV E BHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS oa 
CHILDREN’S COTS with appropriate Bedd rable F Mattresses. 
Common Iron Beds from 168, oe 5 Fost — le Folding Bed- 
steads, from 128. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads. YY dove- 
tail joints and patent sacking, from 19s. 6d. ; m 208, 
each. Handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass eho fe ine great 
variety, from 2J. 38, to 131, 138. 

WILLIAM 8S, BURTON has “2s LARGE SHOW: ROOMS 
pe enatuaive of the Shop, devoted solely to the 
; FURN ISHiNG IRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing Cutlery, N eked Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares,) so ar- 

and d that Purch and at once 


sent (per post) free. The money 

returned for a article not approved of. 
OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 1 & 2, 

NEWMAN- STREET; and 4and 5, PERRY’S- PLACE. 


N AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 

—MAW & CO. 3 BOOK of DESIGNS of this Durable and 
Beautiful production of Medisval Art in every style suitable for 
Churches, Entrances, as wall as for © Conservatories, and every 
description of Private ro as for Churches and other Public 
Buildings, sent post free. 
estimates without cha: 
carriage paid.—Bent 
Shropshire. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 

—The Tooth Brush has the apes 9 edventegs of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of-the is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s, An improved red Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Pene' air Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of ¥~¥>4 
graduated and aes a ban | a 
the most successful_ manner, 
direct ee Metcalfe & Co. are yoke 
customers the lu of a Genuine Smyrna § 
METCA LES BINGLEY & CO.’S Sole Establi 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

A, eed of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


oT ETCALEE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. — 


ICOLL’S AUTUMNAL PATTERNS are 
NOW READY. 
EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY bined, as illust 
the well-known Patent PALETOT at Two Guineas. 
In England, France, or “He: the best talent, workmanship, 
and materials are secured b & D. Nicou, 1i4, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, London. 


VERY yard of CLOTH sold at the LONDON 
CLOTH ESTABLISH MENT is sold at the wholesale pri 
—Purchasers of cloth, &c. at the London Cloth Establishment oe 
have them made up (on the Some oe in the very best style, at the 
charge of the workman’s w: entlemen save from 35 to 50 per 
cnt, by system of the Landen Cloth Establishment, 16, Coven- 
ry-stree' 


VERY WELL-DRESSED MAN KNOWS 
how difficult it is to find a Tailor who thoroughly under- 
stauds the peculiarities of each figure, and can suit its require- 
ments with a — gentlemanly-fitting garment, in which, ease 
and taste being y regarded, the eye of the observer is pleased 
with its te graceful ¢ tftect while the comfort of the wearer is secure 

| it is that so few feel “at home” during the first day wet ‘8 wear 
of any new garment, and so many are yh doomed to appear 
in clothes, —-4 costly, that - ra en tot ot 





make their auiectons. 


“ 








ettans Se any given dimensions, and 
ples at List prices, or returnable if 
P seeetle Tile Works, near Broseley, 





means ‘of 
to ae to their 
onge. Only at 
hment, 130 B, 








ted by 








forms. To rei ae ae manifest a e, LAYTO 
JOHN HEMME T & CO. (late a deformity in costa FOX) ado t this 
thi have practically studi both 
form and fashion, in their most comprehensive meaning; and in 
the course of an extensive private connexion, have clot! thed every 





way 
Coat, waistcoat, or trousers, ko the exigencies of its pain 
Nearer, and the purposes it is intended to serve, thereby invariab] 


ce of fit, eth that ‘d for ECONOMY whi 
toe minh ptyf w. egard for ECONV. whic! 
THE BE ST. FIT WEARS BEST. 
ee & CO. (late FOX), Tailor 73. CORNHILL. 
e side of the way as the Ro Roy: xchange.) 
THE BEST CLOTH GIVES ost’ WEAR. 


viind 


EET H.—By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent.—Newly-invented and Patented application of Chemi- 
cally-prepared W hite India-rubber i > the c euro of Artificial 
‘eeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, Su oo 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENORSTREET. GROSVENOR-SQU 
sole INVENTOR and PATENTEE.—A new, axiginal, 7 ~ 
valuable ee, consisting in the ada’ aptation, with the most 
absolute perfection and success, of CHEMICA LLY-PREPARED 
WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a lining to the ordinary gold or 
bone frame. The extraordinary results of this application may be 
briefly noted in a few of their most prominent features, as the 
following :—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, W’ or 
fastenings are required; a greatly increased freedom of suction is 
supplied; a natural elasticity b hitherto a Nye and . 
fit perfected with the most unerring uracy, is secw 
— the softness and flexibility of the age sous em ployed, the greatest 
rt is given to the adjoining teeth oose, or rendered 
ton er hy the absorption of ey ms. The ‘oade of the mouth 
exe! agency on the chemically-prepared White INDIA- 
RUBBER. and as it is anon-conductor, fluids of any Gecpeembane 
may with thorough comfort be imbibed and retained in the mouth, 
all unpleasantness of smell or taste being at the same time wholly 
Provided against by the peculiar nature of its preparation. Tobe 


61, ape oe meme LONDON; 
34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


HE PARIS CHOCOLATE COMPANY, 
distinguished by the Fetes Her Majesty the Queen, 
and the unanimous award of both “ SBouuctt® and “ P: phot edals” 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851. BREAKFAST CHOCOLATES, 
in AE 7 Bags Tey plain. from 18. 4d. to 3s. per lb. ; with vanilla, 
6s. per lb. A Chocolatiére, a pe after the most 
ane Sy Parisian model, will be p = 
ld4lb. box of Lape pid —_ consumers of smaller quantities m 
<iabe the same ce, 28. 9d, HONEY CHOCO )LATES. & 
combination of Geos anal oy heather honey with ee mildest Preach 
cocoa, in os, 1s. 3d, CHOCO we Fh NBONS, unanimously 
led NCY Chigcd ao in 


medallions, railwa illes, penny stl gars, &c. 
CHOCOLAT POWDER, 1 soese om packet, le ls. i. ve ry ib. and’ u 
wi 


ards. PREN CH SYRUPS, in ye from 1s. 
4 from the choicest fruits ey when A with o cold water, 

form an anti-alcoholic drink not to be surpassed; peculiar! 
adapted for evening and feventio —¥ E, and extensively used wit 
puddings, for Serousing Jie. creams, &c. CHOCOLATE BO 

ONS n fancy pease, = 1a, 3 2s, «and 2s, 6d. each. FRENCH 
CON SERVES, in fancy boxes, ‘6d. Travellers by sea and 
land, who need a fet supply of = most sustaining food and 
beverage, will find the above Pantislen invaluable, as they zoquice 
yo pecpeneenen. om poe Sees —s to keep good in any climate. 

nts wan 














and Druggists in the Kingdom. 

Wholesale Depot, 35, Pud pevese cit Westeut A 
John Hatfield, 221, ; Herentest reet. Post-office orders an: applica- 
Devoe for Agencies be addressed to Samus. SANDERS, Wholesale 


NOWLEDGE IS POWER.”—The secrets 
of nature, whether in their more extended or minute 
workings, never came more fully under observation than in our 
on time, and _ is now characteristic of men of science, not only 
but to control. oe value of this Knowledge and Power 
is strikingly” ilrustrated i in the cultivation of the Human Harr, 
which it was reserved for modern genius to bring under the domi- 
nion of science. That branch of the subject connected with its 
restoration was nae =e object of  e most persevering solicitude 3 
but now, thanks to the enterp C. & A. OLDRIDGE, a prepara- 
tion (the Balm ar Columbia} is aby ot iy produce’, but distributed 
a most of the British possessions, by Bapness dis- 
rs,and a luxuriant ee clothes the \ that but lately 

pore a few thinly scattered lock: 

C. & A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, which produces 
eyebrows, prevents the hair from turning grey, and the first appli- 
cation causes it to curl Ly at frees it from scurf, and stops it 
from falling off. Price and 11s. per bottle. No other 
om, i 's Balm.—13, Wellington. -street North, seven doors 

rom the Strand. 








NDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 

VOUSNESS, &.—BARRY DU BARRY & CO.’8 HEALTH- 
RESTORING FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS, 

THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 

cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it Saves tinal times its 

cost in other remedies) for nervous, liver: and 

bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspeps' 





rN 
NOW THYSELF! — Professor BLENKinsor 
continues to receive from all classes the most flattering 
testimonials of success in desgribing the CHARACTERS of 
Persons from their HANDWR. arity ae inting < at ec mental 
and moral qualities, whether good 
stating age and sex of the writer, and. Tociain; : ky postage 
stamps, to Dr. Blenkiasop, 11, Exeter Change, Ee London. 


D* YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
Bi &e.?—EMILY DEAN’S CRINILENE has 
lished as the only preparation Cs con 





elegantly-scented ‘Shree ox 5 price 28., A will be sent Sent post free 
resins of Swanky Cent panes pee stamps, by Miss DEAN, wa, 
Man iter-street, Gray's Inn- + ga home daily,’ from 
ll till 7, Sundays excepted.—“ e used your Crinilene q~ 
pair of whiskers mS. L. Higgs, Dudley. 
certainly improved my hair.”—J. Thompson,  Derkome* It tffeo. 
tually checked the greyness.”—L. Ede, Bath. 


RITISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, New-road, 
London.—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of JAMES MORI- 





of the Hygeian System of Medicine and the Vegetable Univ: 
Medicines (Morison’s oi pe after 35 years of inexpressible ane 
under the inalied faculty :—* Jam —y the youngest son o 


Alexander Morison, =; -, was born ie, in the county of 
me in the = 1770. “The family has been long known as 
one of great and the subject of this 
brief sketch was the + brother of John Morison, late Member 
for Banfishire. In gry life he ‘studied at the University of Aber- 
deen, and afterwards at Hanau,in Germany, being intended for 
the aeaen ghs studies, he resided at 
the West Indies, where 
A, Having suffered 
eave that country and pro- 
Pp oubing from change of clime a restoration to 
health. We cannot do better than p vee Rey the yee interesting 
particulars, given by himself in the Morisoniana :—A 35 years’ in- 
ee suffering, both of body and mind, is an event too which 
falls but to the lot of few, if of any at all. + F. P God to 
ir called me out of this world eight years Kchoste have died 
as another t map. and been forgotten, and the world could have 
reaped pe benefit from me case and ee nor from the fa- 
effects p byt the same means on my children. This 
is a guarantee to the world not often to be met with, and a con- 
vincing proof of the mo paste pusdized ® ‘0 this advice, that ‘health and 
old age are within the of us all.’” For the ‘remainder of the 
biogra, see the abridged Morisoniana, 
the Ai Agents for the sale of Morison’s Pi 
ee one blow. 
id 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are REMARKABLE 
for their EFFICACY in CURING INDIGESTION, BILE, 
and LIVER COMPLAINTS.—The immense increase in the sale 
of these invaluable Pills throughout ; Europe, Asia, Africa, = the 
vast continent of America, is an and 
of their really efficacious properties, as well as Lay? 
larity. They are now taken in preference to every o' 
for the cure of 








Riga as a 





and s' 
he acquired considerable Went india 
mash" from ‘an health he was obli 





rice é6d., 
Paints 
Family estate—Strawberry-vale, Finchley, 








er a repula 

of the liver and stomach, Sian. —" 

and the numerous other ills that fiesh is heir to; and the c 

daily attested by their use should induce all wae suffer trom 8 any 
of these complaints to have immediate recourse to Holloway's 
Pills.—Sold by all Druggists, and at Profesor r Holloway’s Esta- 

blishment, 244, St Strand, London. 


URE NERVOUS or 1 MIND COMPLAINTS. 
alt the readers of the. Atheneum who suffer + depression 


of ears, 

SS or society, 8 pertesenens, blood to the head, failure of 
erg delusions, su! thoughts, fear of insanity, &c., will 
call on, or correspond with, Rev. Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY, who, 
out of above 22,000 applicants, knows not 50 uncured who have 
followed his advice, he will instruct them how to get well, without 
a fee, and will render “' same service to the friends of the ae 
At home from 11 to 3,—18 'y-street, Bedford 


‘RUPTURES SFFROTUALLY CURED WITHOUT r¥ TRUSS. 
LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint are 
invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 
them relief in every case. His remedy has been successful in 
curing thousands during the last eleven years, and is a) caus 
to every =e mS single and double rupture, mowener 5 or long 














habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, oT eer 
oppression, distension, palpitation, eruption of i. skin, enous. 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the 
sea, and under a Y other circumstances, debility i in tne aged as yyell 
as infants, fits, a. cramps, paralysis, &e. 
Dr. Wurzer’s Testimoni 
“ Bonn, July 19, 1852. 
“This light and pleasant Farina is one A the most excellent, 
nourishing, and restorative remedies, and supersedes, in man. 
cases, all kinds of medicines. It is me ea he useful in confine 
habit of body, as also diarrhea, bowel re, affections of the 
kidneys and bladder, such as stone or gravel ; matory irri- 
tation and cramp of the uret cramp of the Ridneys and an 
strictures, and hemorrhoids. This neal in invaluable remed 
e ongpeast “with the most satisfactory result, not only in bronc ial 
pulmonate complaints, where irritation and pain are to be 
Tempered, but also in y. Imonary and bronchial consumption, in 
which it counteracts ectually the troublesome cough ; and I am 
enabled with perfect truth to express the conv iction that Du 
Barry's Revalenta Arabica is adapted to the cure of rr 
hectic and “Dr. Rup Wourz 
* Counsel of Medicine, and — M.D, in "Bonn.” 
A few out of 50,000 C' 

0. 71, of dyspepsia : from the Right “Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies :— am I have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food,and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize — Publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure, rity » ears’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, savekane Sane, cough, constipation, P ownas Pos 
aams sickness at the oman and vomitings have been removed 
by Du Barry's ’s excellent food.— Maria Jolly, Wortham Ling, near 

iss, Norfo! 


Cure, No, 180:—“ Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, 
indigestion, and debility, from which I had suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually c y Du Ty's food in a very short time—W. R. 
Reeves, we Anthony, Tiverton,” 

Cure, No. 4,208 :— fight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
—_ sey Cry and meneen Dor which my servant had con- 

e advice of many, have n effectually removed by Du 
4 yo food in a very short time. I shall be happy to 
pore pony inquiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, 


London Agents :—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, pur- 
vapors to Her Majesty the Queen ; Hedges & Butler, 155, nt- 
; and through all res ble grocers, chemists, and medi- 








Cure, N: 


cine ¥ enders. In canister ay! ed for all climates, and 
with “fall captegctens, 1lb. 2a, od . 48. 6d. ; SIb. aes 3 12]b.228.; 
super refined, = = 3 10lb. " iphe 3 — and 121 e free, 
on receipt of pos ob eden. Beary D uu Barry 3 bos 77, Hegent: 





street, Lond A 





in male or female of any age, causing no confinement or 
inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent post free, with full in- 
structions for use, to any —¥ of the world, on receipt of 78. 6d. im 
postage stamps, cash, or Post Office Order, payable at the General 
‘ost Office, to Dr. HERBERT LESLIE, 37 a, Manchester-street, 
Gray’s Inn-road, London, where he may be consulted daily, Sun- 
days excepted, from 11 tilll,and 5 till 7, Extra postage for a 2 oz, 
packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. 
ARICOSE VEINS, &c.—HUXLEY’S SUR- 
GICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., are 

still recommended in all cases where a ‘bandage would ‘former! 

have been applied. The: ey are light, durable, and more econom 

than any article yet produced. SPINAL STOCKINGS af ata aeaab 
reduction in pases Abdominal Belts on @ new principle, weighing 





only 4 ounces. 
Particulars. of prion ices, sw ee articles forwarded b; it, on 
application ty te LE ne 5y _veoeaem, Oxfor street. 


} ospitals supplied on aaa term: 


WORMS IN CHILDREN AND GROWN PERSONS. 
HOUSANDS are suffering the privation of 
neal. ont brou rooent to jeer death by Worms in the 
human bod: MAS'’S RUSSIAN REMEDY, by which 
he will pao ae +*. greatest Fe is cured in two days, — 
out offending the stomach of an infant, or most delicate ee pores 
The common maine of worms are—a 7 ble odour of 
the breath, bluish appearance about oe, 
itching of the nose, flatulence, nausea, hi ache si 
appetite, acrid eructations, ad tongue, oppressed breatiin ings, 
—— \f pulse, ae. Bs vertig 
eranged bowels, pale an Smaeiaeh countenaine. srining pains, s 
dry cough, “thirst. vomiting, startings during slee d grinding 
of the teeth. This medicine has stood the test of -% - every her 
pital in paeeens § and —— where ne Doctor introduced it 
with uccess in ev and has had fifteen years’ ex 
rience of the efficacy of this is reinedy, having during that pe od 
applied it in some La of inveterate cases weekly, both in 
private practice and in various hospitals o on the Continent, and in 
—- and og positively « assert it has never failed in a single 
any © ni mee Sor to the pubic, cad wat will 
- t (post eae part of the kingdom upon receipt of post- 
oe order for 28 58. payal able to Dr. Tuomas, M.R.C.S.L., years 
fenial en 


“ My child vtded thread: worms by hundreds, the next morn- 


ing. .—J ANE GREENING.” 
Dear Sir,—A worm nearly three yards long has been ex 
of your medicine,— 


from my child, five years _ by aed om 
but space preyents.—Davip 


rs. Broventon, Colches' 
C.8.L., 14, Stroud-sireet, Dover. 





i of the to. 
ar 








Hundreds of cases ay "be cited 
Tuomas, M.B.C. 
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FIFTH EDITION, Se. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 
HE MARVELS of SCIENCE, 
AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRI 
By 8. W. FULLOM, Esq. 
Dedicated by permission to the King of Hanover. 

“This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent 
style: it puts into el hands of every man the means of informa- 
tion on facts the most sublime, and converts into interesting and 

eloquent description problems which once perplexed the whole 
genius of mankind.”— Britannia. 

Hurst & Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, 
Great Marlborough-street. 


ANDBOOK for ADVERTISERS and 
Soe ee erat a aan aa 
pornrne sapelt es apes <> Ci = ay 


and economi y an ULD 
RDVERTISER. rie 6d ot 


+ 








. Sewn ; 
Wilson, 
Bong 'S LECTURES. 

ition, post 8vo. cloth, pri 
LECTURES” RHE! TORIC a | sation th 
LETTRES, b; Hven BLAIR, D.D. A new eiticn, with 
an Introductor, J by the Rev. ATHOMAS DALE, M.A. Canon 
Residentiary of St Paul ‘3 Cathedral and Vicar of St. pn 
London : William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


ANTHON’S CESAR, 
12mo. bound in roan, price 6. 
ZESAR’S COMMEN TARIES on t the GALLIC 
WAR, and a Specimen of the Gree! hrase, wit! - 
» rte and Exp lanator a lar, Plans of ‘Battles 
Si , &c., and . Geograp! an 
AArehitol ~ ae Charles Apihen, LLD: Sixth Baleon, = 
rec ed, with additional Annotations, and Three Ex- 
cursus, ty George B. Wheeler, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


ANTHON’S CICERO. 


12mo. bound in roan, price 68. p 
ELECT ORATIONS OF CICERO, with an 
English Commentary and Historical, Geogra ical, and Legal 
Indexes, by Charles Anthon, LL.D. ‘horo' y revised, cor- 
posted, and is improved, by George B. Wheeler, A. sof Trinity Col- 
ee Tl This Volume contains Ten Orations : the first, second, third, 
and fourth against Catiline: those for Archias th e Poet ; for Mar- 
cellus; in favour of the Manilian Law ; i. Second *Philippic 
against Antony; and the Oration for Mure: 


London: William Tegg & Co. 85, arananiot Cheapside. 


[NGRAM, COOKE & CO.’S LIST of NEW 
BOOKS for SEPTEMBER. 
THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.—Vol. 31. 


THE LIFE, PUBLIC and DOMESTIC, of the 
Right Hon. EDMUND BURKE. By PETER BURKE, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple and the Northern Circuit. Pro: 
fussly Illustrated with Portraits, Scenes of Events, and Lan 

scape Views, relating to the great Orators and the other N i 
Persons of his > and career. Crown 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d.; mo- 
rocco extra, 78. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON LIBRARY.—Vol. 8. 


THE THREE PRESIDENCIES of INDIA: 
ise, Progress, and Present oe eg %. mace Re- 
view of the British I Indian Possess e Euztiest 
Peri JOHN CAPPER, F.R.AS. 
With s numerous Eneravings an an Authentic Map by Wy Lp. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 63. ; calf 10s. 6d, ; Morocco ex 128, 
This book, which has been emavoidably delayed, will be positively 
ready for delivery with the Magazi 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY NOVELIST. 


THE ALAIN FAMILY: a Tale of the Norman 
Coast. By Alen E KARR. Translated from the French 
by ROBERT B. BROUGH. With Light Page Illustrations 
by ANELAY, } 2. 8vo. cloth, 28. 3 morocco extra, 78. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY.—Part 22. 


THE NEIGHBOURS, and MINOR TALES. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by C. Keane. Royal 8vo. in a wrapper, 1s. 6d. 

The Third Volume of ap Saeed Library (Biography) will be 
ready on October 1. Price 


HAND-BOOK of FOLIAGE and FORE- 
GROUND PLANTS. By GEORGE BARNARD, Esq. Author 
of ‘sketches in Switzerland,’ * Drawing-Book of Trees,’ &c. &e. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
This book is completely Illustrated by Sixty Pyagpeative Plates. 
filled with various studies, in the best style of Lithography, and 
will be found peculiarly valuable as a Text-book for Students. 


A BOOK FOR TOURISTS ON THE RHINE. ls. 
THE RHINE. Translated from the French of 
Victor Hvuco. With a Guide for Tourists. By D. AIRD. 
Illustrated a designs by Harvey. Ornamental wrapper, 
18. ; cloth, 1s, 6d. 
TALES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
Sixth and concluding Volume. 
FITZ-ALWYN, the FIRST LORD MAYOR: 
a Tale of the Drapers’ Company. Fcap. 8yo, ornamental boards, 
18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
N.B. The Series of “Tales of the City of London” is now com- 
=; ae = chs be further extended. Price of Series, 6 vols. 
oards, 68. ; cloth, 98. 

















iuMOUR Second Edition, 

YANKEE HUMOU R, and UNCLE SAM’S 
FUN. Edited by W. JERDAN, Fon, Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 
ornamental wrapper, ls, ; cloth, 

The First Edition of this perscae ol book having been ex- 
hausted in a few days,and disappointment having arisen by the 
non- supply ¢ of first — the trade are informed that the work 


can now 
I ust published, 

FERN LEAVES from FANNY’S PORT- 
FOLLO. By FANNY FERN (Sister to N. P. Wittts). Tllus- 
trated with Six Page Engravings, in Sepiatints, from designs 
by Birxer Foster. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. ; morocco, 78. 6d, 

*x* Of this work 6,000 copies were ordered in America in advance 
of pablication, and 20,000 have been already sold. 
J ~ e First Edition very few remain unsold. A Second Edition 
is at press. 


London : Ingram, Cooke & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 








TESTIMONIAL 
TO MRS. CHISHOLM. 


—_\_>— 


a Meeting, held at the City of London Tavern, on the 9th of 
August-t the Kight Hon. ROBERT VERNON SMITH, M.P., in 
the Chair, the following Kesolutions were unanimously passed : _ 


Moved by the Rit en. Sipney Hersert, M.P.; seconded by 
Kes Currie, Esq. M.P.; 

bs bet a caroline Chisholm having, during a period of thir- 

teen y in this country and Australia,) devoted herself 

to the elles of the "humbler classes, especially by originating and 

carrying out a vet of self-supporting family colonization, and 

to reforming the abuses of our emigrating system, wit 


A SHEED POINT, LACE PATTERNS 
for WORKING, 0. I.“ FLY-LEAVES 
, fe One FAMILY Fir END, END en Iituotraned Magazine 


Soon, Eo ent, an ical 
ns ne he cart of Rice-Shell Work, with 
Clock, with 


of Art— : Scenes in the Life 

wiselb orne ’Hall—The ¥ Work-Table Friend, 
, With two Patterns for aay ework—Poetry 
od — Pastime—Charades, &c. &c.—Keceipts rving 
ints for the Nursery—Elemen' ms in Chess, by 

err Harrwitz—Intercommunication Setwsen the "Editor and his 
Friends, on Matters of General Interest, &c. &c. 

London: Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row ; and Wm. 
8. Orr & Co, 3, Amen-corner. 





zeal, talent, and success, is entitled to the warm gratitude of the 
public at large.” 


Moved by Rosert Lowe, Esq. M.P. ; seconded by Sir Isaac 
Lyo Bart. ; 





7 Wecaeum, 
“ That a fund pe bas only and presented to Mrs. Chisholm, asa 
public f the tion of her valuable services.” 
Pro) b my Hvussarp, Esq., Governor of the Bank of 


ae by Stuart ALEXANDER Dona.pson, Esq., 
“That the f: nlowing gentlemen be appointed to receive subscrip- 


tions, and to act asa Committee, for the purpose of carrying out 
the object of this Meeting :— 


The Right Hon. Vernon Smith, ; Retin Cassie, Esq. M.P. 
| Stu A. Donaldson, Esq. (of 
The Right Hon. Sidney me 
bert, M.P. q 
Thomson Hankey, jun. Esq. | James Alexander, q 
ote James Duke, Bart. M.P. 
Robert Lowe, Esc 


The Count Strezelecki, ¢ c.B. 
John Masterman, Esq. M.P. 





F. R. G 
| Samuel ! Sidney. Esq. 
















































SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Edmund Halswell, Esq. ag m5 Esq. . .25 00 
Brompton 41 1 W. Ewart, E - 500 
R. Chambers, Esq 10 ° Lady Sherbrooke . - 500 
T. Dakin, Esq 1 1 ©}, Campbell, Esd...: ~~ tte 
John Smith, Esq. 1 1 0|G, Dosent, “4 » 5600 
E. Hunter, Esq. 11 O| HP. Bathe, 5) <a 2s 
W. Stuart, Esq. 1 1 0/A. and &., per Messrs. 
Mrs. Whitby 1 1 O|_ Ingram & Co. 550 
Rev. C. Miller 33.8 William « Jackson, Esq. 550 
Rev. Wm. Whi 1 1 0} H. Bateman, Esq....... 5 0 0 
Capi the ten. Wood: Sir E. N. Buxton ...... 5 0 0 
1 0 0} Messrs. Degeliom, 
The “Rector of St.’ Mar- Lambert & C 550 
1 1 0} Scott Russell, Esq.. 500 
3 3 0| Messrs. Ingram & Cooke 5 0 0 
2320 Lloyd's eekly News- 
PAPEr .......-+000-0-. 10 0 0 
2 2 0} TheCountess Manvers.. 10 0 0 
1 1 0| Charles Sartoris, Esq...10 0 0 
1 1 0| Messrs. Rabone, Bros.. 10 0 0 
739 Joseph Stock, Esq. . 10 0 0 
110 Moses. Graham and 
Jam 1000 
10 0 a Marl “of Shaftes- 
100 4 evcsee WO 8 0 
‘. 1 0 0| Lord Lansdowne |.....10 0 0 
Mrs. Ricardo pegeenanre 1 0 0| Robert Lowe, Esq.M.P.10 0 0 
Rolleston, Esq....... 1 0 0| The Right Hon. Edward 
— Davidson, Esq.. 1 © O| Stratt, MLP........... 10 00 
J.C. spucxenaie, Esq... 1 0 0! Messrs. G e Rahn & 
— Balfour, E ng... Cee ee eee 900 
George Leslie, Esq. . 1 0 0} John Gladstone, Esq... 1010 0 
Messrs. Dowling & Wil- The Hight, Hon. R. V. 
GEE ccccccsccecssecccs 1 0 ©|_ Smith, M.P.. -10 00 
Munro, Esq. 0 0| Messrs. 8. Silver & Go:: 10 = 0 
em Hudson C. Sarbory, Esq......... 10 0 
rnsey ...... 1 0| Messrs. Finnis & Fisher 10 10 i) 
w. Skillbeck. Eon 1 0| James Morris, Esq..... 10 * 0 
, North 0 0! Viscount Canning .... 10 0 
_ ‘obbard, Esq., “Blac Messrs. N. M. aan 
ROR 2 0! child & Sons .... 00 
Mrs. Montefiore 0 0| Baroness Lionel de 
Horatio Montetiore 0 0} Rothschi 500 
Miss H. al 0 0} Lady anthony de Kote 
Captain Tindall.. 0 0) child . soseee 15 0 0 
Ww illiam Sharp, Esq 2 2 0| Raikes Currie,” Esq. 
Messrs. Smith & Pearce 2 eB: eee 2300 
Rev. J. A. James .... 220 Messrs Chance, Bro- 
ohn a a Esq., rs, & Co. 23 00 
Bridgew: 201W ‘thin Chance, ‘Son, 
Sir H. ‘and Tady ES ye render 00 
BME. ce vcccccccccccce 20 0/A Friend, per R. L, 
Miss Stanley. . 3 0 0} Chance, Esq 500 0 
ot Ewart, Es} 2 2 0| The Right Hon.’ Sidney 
T. E. Rat! thbone, Esa. 2 2 0|_ Herbert, M.P......... = 00 
W. Willinck, Esq 2 0 0| Messrs. Coutts & Co. 00 
. A. Young, Esa, 2 0 0| The ak, Hon. a” 
Messrs. Sewell & C 2 2 0| Ashburton .......... 23 0 0 
Mrs. Buckland . 2 0 0| The Richt. Hon, the 
Messrs. Smith & R. 2 2 0) Countessof Pembroke 20 0 0 
To Han Jerrold, ~.. 2 0 0|— Dixon, Esq. (of Stan- 
yee one Esq. a 00 
— 7 
J. x viubbard, Esa. - 500 i 00 
W. Westgarth, Esq..... 5 5 0| Messrs. rAtedfern & Alex: 
A. Walker, Esq. . 5 5 O|_ ander 500 
W. Pringle, Esq. fF Ww. Cc. Ww ‘entworth, Esq. 
Elias Davis, Esq. - 3 8 O}_ of Sydney..........0 2300 
R. Wallace, Esq.. . 5 0 0) Lady Noel Byron ...... 50 0 0 
‘aptain Lean K.N 5 0 0| The Baron de Goldsmid 4 00 
Lieut.-Col. J. Wilson 5 0 0} W.S. Lindsay, Esq..... 00 
Joseph Sturge, Esq..... 5 0 0 Per} Messrs. Maste: a ath 
John rm. Esq. . 5 0 0| John Masterman, Esq. 
Sir J. Dee, Bart. M.P. 5 0 0| MLB.......ecceeeseees 500 
a “ye 8. Atkins & L C. Pears, Esq. ...... 1 0 0 
5 5 0/8. B. Taylor, Esq. . - 100 
ma R. Southey’ & Major W. Hough . - 100 
TE cspabedewuevensnes 00 ioug! . Fo. 
a 4 Mitchell, Esq. R. B. Hough ~_ toe 
- 5 0 O| Miss Peill......... — eh 
5 5 0) Sir C. KR. Pri - 550 
John Walter, Bs 5 0 O|T.BP., Camberwell - 026 
— Del Esa. .. 3 3 Eth «+ €2¢ 
Charles peng 5 0 0/8. C. Hackney + Se 
Mrs. Bracebridge 5 0 0\E. Saeed . 086 
Miss Nightingale .. 5 0 0| A. Stephens 026 
Mrs. Lushington . 5 0 ol 


Dabeerintions will ‘be received by the Treasurers (John Master- 
man, Esq. M.P. ; and Thomson Hankey, jun. Esq. M.P.) ; and by 
the f followi ing Bankers :— Messrs. 
beng my Deacon & Co, ; Coutts & Co.; Hoares & Co. ; ro Ran- 
som & Co.; and also at the Offices, 29, Bucklersbury, London ; by 
the Honorary Secretary, George Hay Donaldson, Esq., to whom all 
money-orders should be made payable. 


Bucklersbury, August 18. 





HOTOGRAPHY. — Practical Instructions in 
the an. iy an Eminent Proressor. With Explanatory 


Engravings. 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


HESS,— Elementary Instructions. By HERR 
HARRWITZ. See 
‘7n5 FAMILY FRIEND. 


ICE-SHELL WORK, and CRN AMENTAL 
HAIR-WORK. Instructions to Ladies. 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


AMUSEMENTS for HOME, Original CHA- 
RADES, ENIGMAS, GAMES, PUZZLES, &c. See 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


[DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. — Hints to House- 
wives—Preserving Fruits, &c. &c. See 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


W ORK- TABLE PATTERNS direct from 
m4 4 fuste- Heatly Fashions. Instructions by Mrs. PUL- 


THE FAMILY FRIEND, 


ONDERS of SCIENCE EXPLAINED.— 
The Hiestets Telegraph—The Electric Clock, &c. &c. with 


Engravings. 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


APANESE COLLECTION in the DUBLIN 
EXHIBITION, with Lllustrations. See 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


ORE HOUSE EXHIBITION of CABINET 
WORK. With numerous Engravings. See 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


RIGINAL TALES, and Choice TRANSLA- 
TIONS, Illustrated. See 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
London: Houlston & Stoneman, Gl, Paternoster-row; and Wm §. 
Orr & Co. 2, Amen-corne 



































w ready, price One Shilling, 
ROFITABLE POULTRY: 
their MABAGSyE* in HEALTH and DISEASE. 

| W. B. TEGETMEIE 
Author of a Series o' Papers. on the Diseases of Poultry in ‘The 
e Gardener.’ 
With [ieshralhons by Harrison Were. 
London : Darton & Co. Holborn-hill. 


UMS this day, price 2s. 
ER 


\ IDSUM FLOWERS; 
or, The Dial, of LOVE at NOON-DAY. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


Illustrated with a beautiful Steel. te ng and 30 original 
Illustrations on Wood. A volume for the young, elegantly bound 
in cloth and gold. 

_Darton & Co. Holborn-hill. — 


Recently published, in cloth, 
HE FAVOURITES of ‘y FLOWER 


GARDEN, arranged according to the Natural System of 
Botany. cilustrat ted by numerous Steel and Wood Engravings, 
&c. By G. FRANCIS, F.L.S8. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court ; and all Book- 
se 








ust published, price 
OCIAL a “POLITICAL MORALITY. 
By WILLIAM LOVETT. 
— in, Marshall & Co. London. 


his day, post Svo. 
COMPARATIV E GRAMMAR of the 
HEBREW LANGUAGE, oe the Use of Classical and i 
lological Students. By JOHN DONALDSON, D.D., 
Master of Bury School, late Fellow of Trinit College, Gusshelden 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Just published (dedicated, by jion, to the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of yond on), a Second Concise 
A’ USICAL SERVICE for the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. By CHARLES EDWARD STEPHENS, 
Organist of Find Church, Paddington. Comprising the Venite, 
Te Deum, Jubilate, Responses, Gloria, Cantate Domino, Deus 
Misereatur, and Twelve Double Chants, for Four Voices, and 
equally adapted for Singing in Unison. Price 78 
Novello, 69, Dean-street; and the Author, "9, Howley-place, 
Maida Hill West. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, a 
ORT Ss oO 











S H T-HAND. 
By LAMING wages TEAR, Esa. o.. F One Step 


Further in Sten 
Whit Dhker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Printed by James Hotes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the 
county of Middlesex, printer. » at his office No. 4, Took 's-court, 
Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. reyvk in thesaid county;and 
published by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street, North, 
in the said county,Publisher, at No. 14,inWelli ton-street afore- 
said; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents for 
ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; for [RELAN?, 
Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, September 3, 1853. 
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